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RESOLUTION 
adopted by the 
Conference of the Labor 
Zionist Movement for 
Israel Bonds 
held in 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
September 22, 1951 


We, the delegates, representing all 
branches of the Labor Zionist Move- 
ment in the United States, assembled 
in Washington at the National Eco- 
nomic Conference for Israel Bonds, 
are gratified to learn that until Sept. 
15, 1951, the Movement has sold Israel 
Bonds in the amount of $6,300,000. of 
which $4,6000,000. has been paid for 
in cash by 20,000 Bond purchasers. 


We congratulate all local and na- 
tional Bond Committees as well as 
Bond Volunteers of the Labor Zionist 
Movement who have made this 
achievement possible. 


We call on those members of our 
Movement, who have not as yet pur- 
chased Bonds, to do so now. 


It is the obligation of our entire 
Movement to work tirelessly until we 
have registered One Hundred Thou- 
sand Members and Friends as Bond 
Purchasers and have reached our 
quota of Twenty Million Dollars. 


This quota is the solemn pledge 
given by us to Chaver Ben Gurion, 
Frime Minister of Israel. 


We call on all braches, clubs and 
workers of the L.Z.0.A. Poale Zion, 
Farband Labor Zionist Order, Pioneer 
Women and Histadrut Landsman- 
shaften to conduct house-to-house 
visits and to register thousands of 
Volunteers in order to complete the 
full registration of our members as 
Israel Bond holders. 

The Conference calls on all lead- 
ing members in New York and 
throughout the United States to utilize 
the periphery of friends of our Move- 
ment in order that our Division shall 
become a genuine Folk and Labor 
Division for Israel Bonds. 

We call on our Bond Committees 
in the respective cities to become 
active in the City Bond Commit- 
tees in order to assure successful gen- 
eral Bond activities in their com- 
munities as well as to assure the full 
credit to our Movement for activities 
and accomplishments. 

The Conference states that every 
branch and club of the Labor Zionist 
Movement should strive to merit a 
citation by the Government of Israel 
for having completed 100% registra- 
tion of its members as Bond buyers. 


Jewish 
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The Basis of German-Jewish Relations 


N THE EVE of Rosh Hashanah Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer, Chief of the West Ger- 
man Federal Republic, issued a statement re- 
garding the attitude of his government toward 
the Jews. This statement was of such a nature 
that it immediately aroused widespread public 
discussion. Unlike previous official German pro- 
nouncements on Jewish matters which followed 
the banal form of New Year greetings, the pres- 
ent one set itself an ambitious task—to examine 
the principles of the West German Republic, 
whether they tend to “put the relationship be- 
tween the Jews and the German people on a new 
and healthy basis.” Toward the end of the state- 
ment Konrad Adenauer offered to negotiate with 
the representatives of Israel and of world Jewry 
the solution of material restitution problems “in 
order to facilitate the way to a spiritual purg- 
ing of unheard-of suffering.” 


This German statement is of historic import- 
ance and requires careful analysis. It immediate- 
ly impresses the reader with one positive aspect 
as well as some tragic shortcomings. The first 
powerful impression produced by the Adenaur 
statement is that our civilization is not dead to 
human values and therefore holds out hope for 
the future. The very publication of this state- 
ment offers this encouragement. We cannot 
help but ask ourselves: Why did the chief of 
the West German Republic find it necessary to 
make such a pronouncement? West Germany 
is today much sought after. Because of its 
geographic position, its industries and its skilled 
manpower it is being ardently wooed by both 
East and West. The Allied occupation regime 
has already been superseded by virtual independ- 
ence. Denazification, barely started a few years 
ago, has been jettisoned. Sentences of convicted 
German war criminals are being commuted. On 
the surface it might have appeared that the 
world is willing to let bygones be bygones and 
forget the German extermination of six million 
Jews. 


Nor can we assume that German eagerness to 
“put the relations between the Jews and the 
German people on a new and healthy basis”’ is 
motivated by considerations of Jewish strength. 
Israel is a minute country struggling with im- 
mense problems. Whether Israel maintains trade 
relations with West Germany or not, is not 
likely to affect the German economy in the least. 
As far as the influence of the Jews outside Israel 
is concerned, the Germans certainly have no 
illusions on this score. The earth did not tremble 


when Germany burned millions of Jews in cre- 
matoria; nor did the powers of the world leap 
to the defense of Israel when it was attacked 
by seven Arab countries. 


If the West German Republic finds itself 
compelled to discuss terms with a powerless 
Jewish people six and a half years after V-E Day, 
we can only explain this manifestation on the 
optimistic grounds that though the world had 
remained passive to the fate of the Jews, it had 
passed moral judgment on the German people 
and Germany is aware of this judgment and re- 
alizes that unless it purges itself of at least some 
of its guilt it will not be accepted as an equal on 
moral terms, even though it may be granted all 
other forms of sovereignty and equality. 


Bvt THouGH the Adenauer statement is to be 

greeted on the above grounds, it falls far 
short of its aim in other respects. It suffers from 
contradictions and shows a tragic lack of un- 
derstanding of the nature of the issue involved. 
Konrad Adenauer begins by mentioning Article 
3 of the Basic Law of the West German Republic 
which guarantees equal rights to all citizens of 
the Republic, and later states that legislation 
outlawing racial hatred is being considered. This 
is all very fine, but also beside the point. The 
Chancellor of West Germany knows that the 
indescribable gulf that today separates Jews 
from the German people is not the result of the 
actions of the present German government, but 
is a natural outcome of the crimes of the Ger- 
man people when the Nazis were in power. He 
has the choice of assuming for the German peo- 
ple the guilt for those crimes or rejecting it and 
maintaining that the present German govern- 
ment, as a successor government, is not respon- 
sible for what happened between 1933 and 1945. 
However, he cannot do the latter with a straight 
face for those crimes were committed by a 
German government which enjoyed the unquali- 
fied support of the German people, and the Ger- 
man people never by its own actions repudiated 
its Nazi government. 


Adenauer is aware of this, yet refuses to face 
the issue squarely. Elsewhere in his statement 
he says: ‘““The Federal government, and with it 
the vast majority of the German people, is con- 
scious of the immeasurable suffering that was 
brought to bear upon the Jews in Germany and 
in the occupied territories during the period of 
National Socialism. The great majority of the 
German people abhorred the crimes committed 
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against the Jews and had no part in them... 
But unspeakable crimes were perpetrated in the 
name of the German people, which impose upon 
them the obligation to make moral and material 
amends. .. .” 


Once again he (and the German people for 
whom he speaks) is caught in the toils of con- 
tradiction which stems from the conflicting de- 
sire to win absolution for German guilt yet at 
the same time deny that guilt. For if the “great 
majority of the German people abhorred the 
crimes committed against the Jews,” and these 
crimes were carried out not by the German peo- 
ple but only in its name, then why feel any ob- 
ligation to make moral and material amends? 
There are instances in history of crimes commit- 
ted in the name of a people but not by it. The 
Czarist regime of Russia committed crimes in 
the name of the Russian people. But this regime 
did not represent the people, and when the Rus- 
sian people finally overthrew it—and as long as 
it rejected its Czarist heritage—it was under 
no obligation to make any amends. The same 
could be said of the Turkish Empire and of 


Mussolini’s regime. 


This was not the case in Germany. Who was 
it that carried out the crimes against the Jews 
in “the name of the.German people?” Was it 
some nameless Martian soldiers who ran the ex- 
termination camps at Treblinka, Dachau, Aus- 
chwitz and a host of other places? And if there 
is any truth to the claim that the great majority 
of Germans abhorred these crimes, where were 
the expressions of their abhorrence? Was there 
one general strike or one mass demonstration 
against Nazism? There was one attempt to as- 
sassinate Hitler, but that came in 1944 and ab- 
horrence of the crimes against the Jews had 
nothing to do with it. Hitler was losing the war 
and some generals did not want to follow him 
to defeat. Otherwise the great majority of Ger- 
mans acquiesced in the crimes. For the sake of 
the record it must always be reiterated that there 
was indeed a handful of Germans who resisted 
the Nazis, but the number of these was so piti- 
fully small that their humanitarianism and mar- 
tyrdom only serve to set off more sharply the 
fundamental guilt of the bulk of the German 
people who, by sheer numbers, could have swept 
Nazism out of the country yet preferred to 
give it their support and enjoy the fruits of 
its crimes. 


THis ts the basic contradiction of the Adenauer 

statement—the desire to deny German guilt 
and seek forgiveness for it at the same time. 
As long as the German people and German repre- 
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sentatives cling to this sort of double talk they 
will not succeed in banishing the specter that 
haunts their consciences. 


The Adenauer statement further discloses its 
misunderstanding of the basic nature of the 
problem of German-Jewish relations by the way 
it introduces questions of material restitution 
for property destroyed. Among Jews there is 
unanimity on the principle that no amount of 
restitution or reparations can affect German- 
Jewish relations. The crime which the Germans 
committed is not one that can be measured in 
material terms. There is some difference of op- 
inion whether restitution should be accepted 
at all. Some maintain that any acceptance 
of restitution from Germany would be interpre- 
ted by the Germans and by the world at large 
as a “settlement of the account” and must there- 
fore be rejected. Others take a more practical 
attitude and point out that acceptance of resti- 
tution in no way grants absolution to the Ger- 
mans and that, considering the plight of so many 
of the surviving Jews of Europe who are strug- 
gling to reorganize their lives in Israel and other 
countries, it would serve no purpose to reject 
reparations. This is a sensible point of view. 
Considering the manner in which international 
relations operate today, accredited public bodies 
as well as governments often maintain relations 
and conduct business with countries whose re- 
gimes are otherwise condemned without reserva- 
tions. Even the Jewish Agency conducted ne- 
gotiations with the Nazi government in the 
mid-thirties to arrange the transfer abroad of 
the possessions of some German Jews in the form 
of goods. Some thousands of lives were saved 
in this manner and the reintegration of these 
persons after they left Germany was facilitated. 
The United States, the Soviet Union and many 
other countries long maintained business and 
diplomatic relations with the Nazi government 
though on moral grounds they could only con- 
demn its theories and practices. 


Adenauer’s offer to negotiate with Israel and 
other Jewish representatives restitution for de- 
stroyed or looted Jewish property may thus be 
accepted without any qualms that in doing so 
Germany is being whitewashed of its crimes. It 
would be purely a business transaction and, prac- 
tical politican that he is, Adenauer hastened to 
announce in advance that “With regard to the 
extent of the reparations . . . the limits must 
be considered which are set to the German abil- 


ity to pay. 

But if it is genuine “spiritual purging of un- 
heard-of suffering” that the Germans are seek- 
ing, they would be best advised not to link it 
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in any way with material reparations. The path 
to such a purging lies elsewhere, first through 


"an unequivocal realization and admission of 


guilt, and later through genuine remorse. This 
is a prolonged process. Atonement and the con- 
sequent moral rehabilitation in the eyes of the 
world are not something to be achieved over- 
night. The Germans must win these themselves. 
Even the Jews, who were the victims of the 
German crimes, cannot grant forgiveness as on 
a platter. We may have to become reconciled 
to the thought that at least a generation might 
pass before relations between Germans and Jews 
enter upon a “new and healthy basis.” Thousands 
of Jewish survivors throughout the world still 
bear the German concentration camp numbers 
on their arms. Uncounted other Jews, who had 
never been in Germany, bear the scars of Ger- 
man savagery in their souls. It is difficult to 
visualize Jews of the generation that had known 
Nazism entertaining the same friendly senti- 
ments toward Germany that they feel toward 
France, Switzerland or Norway, for instance. 
Try as we may we cannot imagine a Jew of the 
present generation going for a vacation to Ger- 
many with the same unconcern with which he 
would go to England. For the German people had 
not only exterminated six million Jews of Eu- 
rope. For a while it had raised serious doubts in 
the minds of Jews everywhere whether this earth 
was tenable for them. 


These things the German people and its lead- 
ers must know, that atonement and a “spiritual 
purging” lie within themselves and that they are 
not to be bought by means of paying restitu- 
tion. Bargain basement indulgences will not 
serve the purpose. 
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Nachman Syrkin’s Last Journey 


A JEWISH LEGEND relates that when Messiah 

will come all the living Jews will be gath- 
ered into the Land of Israel, as well as the earthly 
remains of all those who had died in the dis- 
persion. This legendary prophecy is now in pro- 
cess of partial fulfillment. Jews from many 
corners of the earth are flocking to Israel, and 
the bones of the seers of the national renaissance 
are also being brought back. 


Nachman Syrkin was one of these seers. On 
September 6, 1951, he was reinterred in Kinner- 
eth, one of the oldest communal settlements in 
Israel, twenty-seven years after his death in 
New York. At the time Syrkin died the ideas 
he advocated seemed to be highly visionary and 
many considered him an impractical utopian. 
He dared to admit the uniqueness of Jewish 
fate; he even dared to ignore the lack of under- 
standing which his ideas met among the Jewish 
masses. For him Zionism was more than a solu- 
tion to the Jewish question; it was also the Jew- 
ish national contribution to the liberation of 
humanity. Consequently Zionism had to mean 
more than the mere establishment of a Jewish 
State. It also had to be a socialist society ma- 
terializing the hopes of a people martyred in 
the course of centuries. 


Twenty-seven years after his death the earth- 
ly remains of Nachman Syrkin were carried 
from the port of Haifa in independent Israel to 
their final resting place in Kinnereth along a 
highway lined with cooperative and collective 


villages whose emergence he had foreseen at a 


time when more practical persons were inclined 
to smile condescendingly at his ‘‘dreams.” 





Return 


by Marie Syrkin 


In Memoriam Nachman Syrkin 
Died New York, September 6, 1924 
Reinterred in Kinnereth, September 6, 1951 


You would have gloried in this great return, 
Across two seas, a vanished world, and more — 
Borne from the flickering shade of grave and urn, 
Out of sepulchral earth to the dreamed shore. 
Could you but see what flag flies from the mast, 


What comrades wait beside Kinnereth lake, 





What walls have risen at the trumpet-blast 
Of vision! I wish for your dear sake 

I could in faith believe that now you know; 
That the strong spirit, not these frail remains, 
Somewhere exults and sees; but yes, or no, 
Within that timelessness where time attains 
The nerve of truth this moment shines, for you 


Were one of those who saw, and one who knew. 


The Unity of the Jewish People 


by Berl 


[ FREQUENTLY happens that one expresses an 
an idea of which one has not himself at the 
time fathomed the full meaning and significance 
and of which one only subsequently discovers all 
the far-reaching implications. This can also be 
said of the simple words written by Herzl in his 
“The Jewish State”: “We are a people, one peo- 
ple.” 

For us, children of Eastern Europe, there was 
nothing startingly new in these words. To us it 
was a matter of course that the Jews are a peo- 
ple, one people, and we could not think other- 
wise. 

We realized, however, that the need to em- 
phasize this idea—so self-evident to us—stemmed 
mainly from the position of West European Jew- 
ry among whom assimilation was strong in those 
days and who did not suffer from disabilities. 
Herzl amplified his thesis in the following words: 
““We have everywhere seriously tried to mix with 
the surrounding population, preserving only the 
religion of our ancestors. But the others do not 
let us.” 

Elsewhere in “The Jewish State” he writes: 
“We are one people; the enemy makes us into 
a people, against our will. In our troubles we 
stand together and suddenly we discover our 
strength.” And in another passage: “In my opi- 
nion it is a vain belief that the Jews can assimilate 
by their material success. In countries where 
anti-Semitism flourishes today the Jews will ag- 
ree with me. In other countries, where their 
condition is satisfactory at present, they will cer- 
tainly most violently oppose my assertion and 
will only believe me when disaster befalls them 
a second time. Also, the longer anti-Semitism 
delays in coming, the more vehement will the 
wrath be when it finally breaks out.” 

In these words Herzl expressed his recogni- 
tion of the common fate of all branches of the 
Jewish people. Despite all the differences in po- 
litical, economic and social conditions between 
the Jews in the various countries, one factor is 
common to them all: the fact that in every coun- 
try they are a minority depending on the good- 
will of the majority, which is likely to change 
through all kinds of economic, social and political 
upheavals, due to factors which the Jews cannot 
prevent. Despite the emancipation the Jewish 
problem has therefore not been finally solved in 


—_—— 
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any country, and any ill wind may turn the 
wheel back and destroy the achievements of this 
emancipation with its equality of rights, and face 
the Jews once more with the danger of persecu- 
tions and humiliations. 


The recognition of this common Jewish fate 
is but one step to the recognition of a common 
responsibility. Actually the non-Zionists and as- 
similationists too admitted this common fate of 
the Jews throughout the world, or at least their 
similarity of fate in the different countries. They 
refused to admit, however, the possibility of his- 
tory repeating itself and the recurrence of the 
past. They regarded anti-Semitism in Wsetern 
Europe as only a remnant of a bygone epoch, 
which, while it had to be combated, could not 
however change the historical process. That the 
prevailing position of the Jews of Britain, France, 
Italy, Germany, etc. would also be attained by 
the Jews of Russia, Rumania and other back- 
ward countries was only a question of time. The 
problem, they thought, would be solved also in 
all those countries, not by the departure of the 
Jews but by their achieving equality of rights, 
as in the countries of the West, and also by their 
assimilation as in the West. 


WITHIN THESE Limits, the non-Zionists and 

assimilationists even acknowledged the idea of 
mutual responsibility of the Jewish communities, 
and particularly the obligation on the part of 
those whose position was more secure to render 
political and material aid to communities in less 
progressive countries. This sense of mutual re- 
sponsibility had moved not only Moses Monte- 
fiore but also Adolphe Cremieux, Salomon Munk 
and their colleagues to intervene on behalf of 
the Syrian Jews at the time of the Damascus 
blood libel in 1840, which led to the foundation 
of the “Alliance Israelite Universelle,” choosing 
for its Hebrew name “Kol Israel Haverim” (All 
Israel are comrades), and which according to its 
program was to include Jews from various coun- 
tries. It was the object of the Association to 
exert its endeavors for the emancipation of the 
Jews in every country and to give assistance to 
Jews wherever they suffered as Jews. Similar 
associations were established in Britain, Austria, 
Germany, the United States, etc., which in the 
course of time were active both through political 
and diplomatic intervention and by the mobiliza- 
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tion of considerable financial means for the two 
purposes mentioned. 

All these efforts, which in some instances re- 
sulted in a measure of success, were based on the 
principle that the Jews as a collective are but 
an object of history, which is made by others. 
Their aim was only to improve and alleviate as 
far as possible certain adverse and negative phe- 
nomena accompanying this “historical process.” 

The basis of Zionism, in contrast, was that 
Jews could not reconcile themselves to being 
mere objects of historiéal development and its 
aim was to restore to the collective Jewish people 
the possibility of determining its own history. 

For that matter, not all assimilationists were 
prepared to acknowledge even this qualified un- 
ity and mutual responsibility of the Jewish peo- 
ple. Some of them drew far-reaching conclusions 
from their assimilationist point of view in de- 
clining to identify themselves with the fate of 
persecuted Jewish communities, as evidenced by 
the attitude of Jewish leaders in some countries 
of Western Europe. The most shameful example 
is that of Abraham Geiger with regard to the 
Damascus blood libel. In a letter to the Jewish 
Orientalist Joseph Derenbourg, dated November 
22, 1840, he writes: “It is more important that 
the Jews in Prussia should be able to become 
pharmacists or lawyers than to rescue all the Jews 
of Asia and Africa.” (See Franz Kobler, Juedische 
Geschichte in Briefen, Vienna, 1938). His son, 
Professor Ludwig Geiger, following the same line, 
wrote in 1905: “I experience a feeling of pity 
towards the Jews of Russia and Rumania, but 
not more than, for instance, towards the hungry 
German day-laborers of a certain province or 
towards the unfortunate German women and 
children who lost their lives in an American 
steamer. In my opinion, it should be impossible 
and even prohibited in Germany to undertake 
anything for the rescue of foreign Jews. Any 
part of a people, any branch of a religious com- 
munity, can be delivered only by its own forces, 
and if it has not enough strength to achieve this 
it must, according to the iron economic law 
which may be considered cruel but cannot, how- 
ever, be changed — go under.” The same Lud- 
wig Geiger advised the Prussian Government to 
revoke the citizenship of the Zionists ““who them- 
selves admit to belong to another people and who 
aspire to another statehood.”* 

The type of men like Ludwig Geiger has not 
disappeared; it is continued by heirs in both 
camps into which the present world is divided — 


* Prof. Ludwig Geiger, “Zionismus und Deutschtum,” in 
the collection of ‘Essays on Scientific Zionism’—“Die Stimme 
der Wahrheit,” edited by Lazar Sehen, which appeared in 
Wuerzburg in 1905. 
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Lessing Rosenwald and the American Council 
for Judaism on one side, and Ilya Ehrenburg 
and the Communist Yevzekzia on the other. 


‘THE FIRST STEP to implement the idea that the 

Jews are “one people,” taken by the Zionist 
movement under Herzl’s leadership, was the 
foundation of the World Zionist Organization, 
as an expression of the collective will and the 
democratic strength of the Jewish people 
throughout the world and authorized to act in 
its name, to conduct negotiations, conclude 
treaties and assume obligations. Until the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish State all activities of the 
Zionist movement on behalf of Eretz Israel and 
in it were carried out in the name of the entire 
Jewish people. This principle was also recognized 
by the non-Jews, in the Balfour Declaration and 
by granting the Mandate to the entire Jewish 
people as the collective subject of special rights 
regarding immigration and settlement in Pales- 
tine. The same Mandate laid down that the 
Jewish Agency would be the internationally 
recognized body to represent the Jewish people 
and to conduct negotiations on its behalf. The 
World Zionist Organization, which originally 
had the function of the Jewish Agency, entered 
into partnership with the non-Zionists in 1929. 
In the course of time, however, the Zionists be- 
came again its prime and main force. The Jew- 
ish Agency had exploited the new position it 
had received on the strength of the Mandate in 
fortifying the Yishuv in Palestine in an ever in- 
creasing tempo, in strengthening it numerically 
by immigration, economically by colonization 
and industrial development, and politically by 
organization in Palestine and abroad and by 
systematic democratic and political propaganda. 
“In general it can be said that the Jewish Agency 
has fully exploited the position granted it by 
the Mandate. In the course of time it established 
a complete administrative apparatus, a strong 
and efficient organization of the Mandatory 
Government,” it is stated in the Report of the 
Royal Commission of Enquiry in 1937. 

The United Nations, in their historic resolu- 
tion of November 29, 1947, which proclaimed 
the establishment of a Jewish State in part of 
Palestine, recognized the right of the entire Jew- 
ish people, and not only of the then existing 
Yishuv, to independence in its re-established 
homeland. (Immigration was considered more 
urgent in that proclamation than the establish- 
ment of the State, and the Mandatory Govern- 
ment was requested to evacuate a certain area 
with a port and a hinterland in order to “make 
possible concrete immigration even before the 
British departure from Palestine”). 
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In the light of the existence of the State and 
of the vast immigration since its establishment 
the formula of “one people” has received a 
further vital significance. 


At THis PoInT it is necessary to quote the law 

whose historical and fundamental importance, 
in my opinion, is no less than of the establishment 
of the State of Israel and which is perhaps not 
sufficiently appreciated in the diaspora—the Law 
of the Return. According to this law, passed 
by the Knesset in 1950: 


1) Every Jew has the right to immigrate to 
Israel; 


2) An immigration visa is needed for entry; 


2a) An immigration visa shall be granted to 
every Jew who applies for it and expresses 
the desire to settle in Israel, unless the Minis- 
ter for Immigration is convinced that the 
applicant 


a) has acted against the interests of the 
Jewish people or of the State of Israel, 
e or 


b) is liable to endanger public health or 
security; 


3) Any Jew who comes to Israel and after- 
wards expresses’ the wish to settle in the 
country is entitled, while in Israel, to re- 
ceive an immigrant’s visa with the reserva- 
tions stated in par. (2a) ; 


4) Any Jew who immigrated to and settled 
in Israel before this law came into force, 
has the same rights as apply to immigrants 
under the Law; 


5) The Minister of Immigration is entrusted 
with the implementation of this Law and 
is empowered to issue regulations regarding 
everything concerning its implementation, 
including the granting of visas, immigra- 
tion and immigrants’ certificates to minors 
under the age of 18. 

This Law, asserting the right of every Jew 
to settle in Israel, is unprecedented in the his- 
tory of any nation or state. The rule of the 
State of Israel applies only to its residents and 
citizens. The large majority of the Jewish peo- 
ple is outside the jurisdiction of the State of 
Israel which cannot impose any law or obliga- 
tion on them. It certainly cannot oblige them 
to immigrate to Israel. But Israel, because of 
its Zionist character, has given the right to 
every Jew to settle in its territory and this right 
cannot, according to the Law, be denied ex- 
cept in cases specified by the Law itself. Im- 
migration is the right of every Jew, and not a 
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privilege. Is this not the most noble expression 
of the idea of “‘one people”? 


The State of Israel is enforcing this law, in | 


cooperation with the Zionist movement, in such 
a way that immigration has reached enormous 
proportions. Since the establishment of the State 
till the end of June 1951 — a period of 37¥% 
months — some 640,000 Jews have entered Israel, 
almost exactly the number that were in the 
country on May 14, 1948. And by the time 
these lines will reach the reader, the Jews who 
were in the country on the day of the proclama- 
tion of the State will already constitute a mino- 
rity among the total Jewish population. And, 
it must be remembered, the process is only at the 
beginning. 

These figures clearly and eloquently tell of 
the measure of the Ingathering of the Exiles, 
which is continuing daily. It is needless to stress 
that it is accompanied by financial difficulties 
and economic dangers to the State. It is not 
surprising that there are Jews, and even good 
Zionists, in Israel and abroad, who question the 
wisdom of the present immigration policy. 


Accorpine To reliable estimates, an immigra- 

tion of 640,000 Jews ought to necessitate 
an expenditure (on the basis of an average of 
$2,500 for the absorption of a single immigrant) 
of $1,600,000,000, either national or private 
capital. The deficit of some $900,000,000 so far 
incurred expresses itself not only in debts, but 
chiefly in shortage of housing, machinery and 
tools, raw materials, etc.; in the severe austerity 
accepted by the Yishuv and in the decline of 
the value of the Israel pound. All this is causing 
great hardships to the new immigrants, and de- 
mands much sacrifice on the part of old residents, 
as it is impossible to adjust the tempo of economic 
development to the rate of immigration. All 
this naturally causes great anxiety. A veteran 
and responsible author like Moshe Smilansky was 
moved by despair a year ago to publish a warn- 
ing in which he wrote, inter alia: 


“While it is true that the great enterprise of 
immigration cannot be carried out without en- 
dangering both the new immigrants and our- 
selves, there must be a limit to the risks. No 
one will load 6,000 passengers in the “Transyl- 
vania’ instead of 2,000, lest the ship sink with 
all its passengers. The rich and vast country of 
Australia refuses an annual immigration which 
surpasses three per cent of its established popula- 
tion, as the Minister of Finance has told us. We, 
on the other hand, were confronted, during the 
past two years, with an annual immigration to 
the amount of over 30 per cent of the existing 
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population. Is there no danger that, Heaven 
forbid, our ‘ship’ will flounder? 

“The principles of strict economic logic can- 
not apply to Israel, but its economy must be 
based on a well-considered plan. This implies 
in the first place the fixing of priorities. Is there 
and was there such a plan for the composition 
of our mass immigration? The answer can be 
in the affirmative only to a very small degree. 
We must certainly praise the rapidity with which 
the Yemenite Jews were brought to Israel. And 
that not only on account of the physical and 
spiritual danger that threatened this precious 
community, but mainly because of their valu- 
able qualities. The Yemenites are in their pre- 
ponderant majority good Jews, industrious 
workers who are satisfied with little. The im- 
migration of young persons under the auspices 
of Youth Aliya can also be recorded with pride, 
and we may bless the arrival in Israel of the Jew- 
ish orphans from the different countries. Their 
immigration certainly had the claim of priority. 

But in regard to all other categories of im- 
migrants there was confusion instead of planning 
(my emphasis, B.L.). Immigration from some 
countries, by the liquidation of the local Jewish 
communities, was not justified, nor was it right 
to expose these immigrants, and thereby also 
the Yishuv which had been built with so many 
sacrifices, to so many hardships and dangers. The 
various reasons for this panic immigration were 
not justified. There was no immediate mortal 
danger. No Hitler rises in every country and 
in every generation. A recent immigrant from 
Rumania who came to see me, told me of the 
dreadful conditions in the immigrant camps and 
transit settlements and stated that thousands of 
families, together comprising some 20,000 souls, 
were besieging the Rumanian Consulate with the 
request to send them back to their homeland. 
The man certainly greatly exaggerated, yet his 
exaggerated story must give us food for thought. 
Nor are all the immigrants from Poland, rescued 
from their step-mother country, happy here, 
and the same applies to the immigrants from 
North Africa, etc. With regard to immigration 
from every country except Yemen, we ought 
to have examined who should be candidates for 
urgent immigration and who might have to wait. 
Those able to contribute to the creative process 
of the Yishuv should first come into considera- 
tion. If we had brought to Israel one hundred 
thousand selected immigrants instead of 200,000 
without selection of any kind, we would have 
strengthened their own position as well as that 
of the Yishuv, and would have been better able 
to continue the historic and honorable task of 
aliya in the future, without fear of interruption 
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against our will. We cannot flout economic logic 
very long.”* 

Similar observations have been made by Mr. 
Peretz Bernstein in the Knesset, with the differ- 
ence that the latter sought to attribute all the 
difficulties of absorption to the economic policy 
of the Israel Government instead of to the char- 
acter of the immigration. Apparently, in his 
opinion, unrestricted private enterprise would 
be able to overcome all existing difficulties. Simi- 
lar views were expressed by individual Zionists 
and non-Zionists at the “Jerusalem Conference” 
of representatives of American Jewry held in 
September 1950. 


AQRE THESE VARIOUS critics right? From the 

point of view of “economic logic” they un- 
doubtedly are. The principle of economic ab- 
sorptive capacity at a certain period is logical, 
and ‘in normal circumstances ought certainly 
to be applied; we ought to have planned immi- 
gration quantitatively and qualitatively (with 
regard to age, health, fitness to work, skill, edu- 
cation, etc.) and to have applied the rule of 
priorities. But the conditions of the Jews 
throughout the world are not normal and as 
the “grounds for panicky immigration” were 
definitely valid, our immigration during recent 
years had to be “catastrophic,” in the sense of 
trying to prevent a catastrophe. The very ex- 
ample of Rumania is a case in point. 

In 1949 Rumania hermetically closed its gates, 
prohibiting all emigration—a ban which still 
applies to its citizens. When we were on the 
point of despairing of the possibility of any 
change in the situation in the near future, a 
miracle happened and Rumania decided to de- 
viate from its general policy and grant the Jews 
the privilege of emigration. But who can guar- 
antee that this permission will not be with- 
drawn? It is a fact that the Rumanian Govern- 
ment, while opening the gates of its country 
for the departure of the Jews (and certainly 
not for the reasons for which we wanted it), 
allows simultaneously unbridlled incitement 
against Zionism and emigration over the State 
radio, and keeps the best Zionist leaders that 
are left in the country in prison under most 
cruel isolation. Who can tell in these circum- 
stances how long it will be possible for the 
Rumanian Jews to leave the country? Poland, 
too, after having allowed emigration of Jews 
to Israel for a considerable period, suspended it 
after the official period had lapsed, and for 
months now only a handful of Polish Jews have 
been reaching Israel, although tens of thousands 
still desire to come. 


* Ha'aretz, June 9, 1950. 
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As to the story of Mr. Smilansky’s visitor from 
Rumania that a large number of his compatriots 
—which he estimates at about 2,000—longed to 
return, it is rather curious that from the time 
that article was written till the end of May 
1951, about 70,000 Jews from Rumania emi- 
grated to Israel, and 21,000 from Poland—a 
figure which would no doubt be very much 
higher but for the stoppage of emigration from 
that country. These 90,000 Jews, who came to 
Israel within one year, despite the anti-Zionist 
calumny by the Communists and the much 
publicized and exaggerated news about the eco- 
nomic hardships awaiting them in Israel, are 
certainly a more conclusive and authoritative 
proof as to whether or not their emigration was 
urgent. 


And there is the case of Iraq. When Mr. Smil- 
ansky wrote his article, the immigration of 
Jews from Iraq was in its first stage. Only in 
May 1950 did Iraq enact a law permitting the 
departure of the Jews. The validity of the law 
was for one year only, and the Iraq Government 
reserved the right to revoke it with a stroke of 
the pen at any moment. Since May, 1950 about 
110,000 Iraqi Jews have come to Israel and 
while these lines are written we await the con- 
clusion of “Operation Ezra and Nehemia” 
amidst a wave of persecutions and attacks 
against the remnant of Iraqi Jewry which has 
not yet succeeded in leaving its “homeland” and 
reaching the safe haven of Israel. What would 
be the position today if we had acted towards 
the Iraqi Jews in accordance with the rules of 
economic logic? Or, if the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment would allow the departure of the 
Hungarian Jews (and there is no reason to as- 
sume that what was possible in Rumania is im- 
possible in Hungary), would anyone question 
for one moment that to receive them is a most 
urgent priority? 


ET IT, however, not be concluded that Mr. 
Smilansky’s grave concern is unfounded. We 
must frankly admit that owing to the mass im- 
migration, Israel is in a highly critical economic 
and financial position. 


But what is the solution? One thing is clear; 
not stoppage of immigration, and not even its 
permanent restriction. To close the gates to 
Jews who want and who are forced to come to 
Israel would be a violation of the demand of his- 
tory and a denial of the very mission for which 
the Jewish State was established. The real so- 
lution is simple, though difficult: the Jews 
throughout the world, at any rate in those 
tranquil countries in which they feel themselves 
more or less secure and from which there is no 
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mass emmigration, must be convinced that the 
task of mass immigration during the next few 
years is a matter of supreme importance, that 
it is a unique opportunity, unlikely to recur 
again. It is a task aimed at solving within a 
limited number of years the Jewish problem, 
not indeed in its entirety, but in its most tragic 
aspects, by the transfer to Israel of a million 
Jews from Europe and the Arab world whose 
fate is tragically urgent. To this end a supreme 
national effort is essential. And the view must 
be dispelled in world Jewry that it is a matter 
of charity or of social relief. All forces through- 
out the diaspora must be organized for the ful- 
filment of this historic duty of exploiting the 
unique opportunity which, if missed now, may 
never offer itself again. The two partners, the 
Jews of Israel and world Jewry, must each do 
his proper share, proportionate to his strength. 


Jews in countries where they live in comfort 
and whose turn for immigration has not yet 
come, must be told that, though they are not yet 
citizens of Israel, they are however part of the 
Jewish people and must make a supreme effort 
to rescue those of our brothers who are forced 
and want to come to Israel. 


This, too, is inherent in the idea of “one 
people.” 


[N THE pays of Herzl and in all the subsequent 

years, the recognition of the principle of the 
unity of the Jewish people embraced all its 
branches, including the Sephardic and non-Eu- 
ropean Jews. Nordau in his address at the First 
Congress on the position of the Jews throughout 
the world referred also to Africa and West Asia, 
Bulgaria and Algiers. In “Altneuland” Yoseph 
Levy sent a Sephardic Jew with the name of 
Allandini who “speaks fluent Arabic and Greek” 
to Eretz Israel to purchase land. The instruc- 
tions to prepare for immigration to Israel were 
sent to all the local Zionist societies, in Russia, 
Rumania, Galicia and Algiers (where at that 
time Jewish persecution had taken place). It 
must nevertheless be admitted that the source 
of the Zionism of Herzl, Nordau and their col- 
leagues was mainly related to the Jewish prob- 
lem of Europe and not of the Orient. 


When Herzl spoke of “the Jewish distress” 
as the moving force in the realization of Zion- 
ism, he envisaged mainly the material distress 
of Jews in Russia, Galicia and Rumania, and 
the moral and social suffering of the Jews of 
Western Europe. “The territorial solution of 


the Jewish problem will be a relief to Europe 
and redemption to us,” Herzl wrote in his essay 
“The eternal Jew” in 1902. In “Altneuland” 
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he identified the return to Zion with the exodus 
from Europe: 

“Do you want to say that the return of Jews 
to Palestine has become a fact?” 


“Certainly. I want to say it.” 


“Good heavens. Have they been expelled from 
Europe?” 

“You need not imagine that it was as in the 
Middle Ages.” 

The Zionist movement is not to be blamed 
that this was its conception of the Jewish prob- 
lem in those days. European Jewry at that 
time formed the overwhelming majority of the 
Jewish people and the Jews of Asia and Africa 
were only about one-tenth. Moreover, that sec- 
tion of Jewry had more or less shared the fate 
of the countries in which they had lived and 
which, after the glorious period of the Middle 
Ages, almost disappeared from the historical 
scene; they were backward in their economic 
and cultural development and lost their poli- 
tical independence and accepted the suzerainty 
of Europe, whether directly or indirectly. 


Jews in the Arab and Moslem countries also, 
after a Golden Age in Babylon and afterwards in 
Spain, have in the course of centuries declined 
nationally and lost their hegemony to the Jews 
of Europe, particularly Central and Eastern 
Europe. As the Arab and Moslem countries lag- 
ged behind in the struggle for national independ- 
ence, so the revival of Jewish national conscious- 
ness in those countries was also delayed. Dur- 
ing the entire period preceding the establishment 
of the State of Israel the Zionist movement in 
the Arab countries was very weak, and their 
share in immigration to Palestine under the Ot- 
toman regime and the British mandate limited. 
(An exception to the rule were the Yemenite 
Jews, especially after their immigration had 
been encouraged by the mission of S. Yavnieli 
in 1911). 


Since the establishment of Israel there has 
been a radical change in the composition of 
the immigrants according to countries of origin. 
Of the 616,000 Jews who immigrated between 
May 14, 1948 and May 31, 1951—over three- 
and-a-half years—282,261 came from Eastern 
Europe, 23,891 from Western Europe, 4,086 
from North and Latin America, 191 from Aus- 
tralia, 206,358 from Asia, 80,086 from Africa, 
and an unspecified 19,192. In other words: from 
Asia and Africa alone over 286,000 immigrants 
came, 46.4 per cent of the total. If the 35,562 
immigrants from Bulgaria, Italy and Greece are 
added, the number of non-Ashkenazic immi- 
grants is over 326,000, or 53 per cent of the 
total. 
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This changed proportion of Oriental Jews 
will increase in the near future and in years to 
come. Europe today has only one source of 
mass immigration—Rumania—and we may hope 
that the majority of the 200,000 Jews stil lett 
there will come to Israel during the next two 
years. Whether and when Hungary will open 
its gates, permitting thé Jews to leave for Israel, 
there is no knowing. The Jewries of all the Arab 
and Moslem countries, on the other hand, are 
knocking at our doors, and after the completion 
of “Operation Ezra and Nehemia” the begin- 
ning of “Operation Cyrus”—the transfer of the 
Jews from Persia and Afghanistan—may be ex- 
pected, as well as accelerated immigration from 
North Africa. 


Immediately after the establishment of the 
State of Israel Jews from North Africa arrived 
suddenly, a total of about 30,000. The unfavor- 
able tidings which reached the Jews still waiting 
in North Africa from those who had arrived in 
Israel then caused an interruption, and a small 
number of immigrants even returned because of 
the difficult conditions they had found. Now, 
however, the cry is heard once more: “bring us 
to Israel.”” North African Jewry is not threat- 
ened with mortal danger, though there have been 
disturbances in some remote places. But they 
regard themselves as sitting on a volcano in 
those countries where the dispute between 
France and the North African Arabs is becom- 
ing more acute every year. The North African 
Arabs have the aspiration to become independent 
—which is legitimate. But we also know that in 
developments of this character, inherently pro- 
gressive, the Jews are the first victims. Should 
France be forced to leave North Africa, reac- 
tionary Moslem regimes will be set up, as was 
the case in Iraq and other backward countries, 
with the concomitant persecution of Jews. And 
if France remains it will be obliged to make 
concessions to the Arabs and grant them a larger 
measure of internal autonomy, which would 
inevitably adversely affect the position of the 
Jews. 


Considering all these circumstances the mass 
immigration of non-Ashkenazic elements must 
be welcomed in the historic process of Ingather- 
ing of the Exiles. But though containing valu- 
able human material it cannot be denied that 
this immigration presents difficult problems of 
sickness, of insufficient physical and psychologi- 
cal preparation for life in Israel and of a lack 
of political maturity. These result from the 
difficult conditions in the Arab countries and 
from the absence of the spirit of Zionism and 
of halutziuth, which had not penetrated to these 
Jewish communities or inadequately so and in 
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a primitive form. Consequently, this mass im- 
migration is not only insufficiently prepared 
and organized, but certain elements are easily 
accessible to demagogic influences and are quick- 
ly disappointed when finding difficulties in their 
absorption in Israel . 

These difficulties, however, are not only due 
to the objective conditions in the country and 
to the character of these new immigrants, There 
are also prejudices between one community and 
another, and even between immigrants from 
different Arab countries. The pains of blending 
different groups who actually have so much in 
common, are trying. And the main problem 
is how to overcome the existing prejudices 
against Oriental Jews among the Ashkenazim, 
both in Israel and abroad, and how to quicken 
the process of integration of the new immi- 
grants in the existing Yishuv and merge them 
with the Ashkenazic Jews. 


NFORUNATELY, there are elements even in 

Israel who, if not openly avowing their dis- 
approval of immigration from Oriental coun- 
tries, have serious doubts and misgivings, as it is 
bound to change the character and structure of 
the Yishuv and may soon give the non-Ashken- 
azic elements numerical equality with or even 
preponderance over.the Ashkenazim. 


Recently I heard a well-known personality 
in the country, a man who holds an important 
public position, define this “danger” in the fol- 
lowing way: “Has it ever happened in history,” 
he said, “that a people which had worked very 
hard for several decades to obtain a place in 
the family of nations and which had at long 
last achieved its liberation and independence, 
then followed this immediately afterwards by 
making a supreme effort to bring to its country 
another people, another race, which will soon 
surpass it in numbers and become the ruling 
element in the State?” 

If such a view is held by some in Israel, it 
should not be surprising to find the same opinion 


among the Jews abroad and particularly in the , 


United States. We frequently hear American 
Jews, Zionists and non-Zionists, some of them 
important public leaders who visit Israel to see 
the country and find delight in its glory, observ- 
ing: “You are performing marvellous things, 
you are establishing a vast enterprise of immi- 
gration, but are you really doing it wisely? You 
are at present bringing to Israel Jews from the 
Arab countries and North Africa, but what is 
the hurry? Their position there is really bad; 
they are considered as second-class citizens, but 
they are used to it. Why should we not let them 
go on living in this way for a little while, until 
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conditions in Israel become more or less normal 
and the State is in a position gradually to wel- 
come them too?” 

“Of course I am a Jew,” another friend said. 
“But toward the Jews from Yemen whom I 
saw at Rosh Ha’ayin and those from North 
Africa I do not feel attracted in the same way 
as to Jews from Germany and Poland. The 
Yemenites and North Africans may be very dis- 
tant cousins, but the Jews from Germany and 
Poland are my _ persecuted and _ suffering 
brothers.” 

Such views will gain currency if we make 
no supreme effort to educate the nation towards 
the simple and sublime conception that we are 
one people, in all generations and in every coun- 
try, that all Israel is mutually responsible and 
that there are no “racial” barriers among us, 
but only one general concern for the entire 
people. Otherwise neither Zionism nor the State 
of Israel can claim to have fulfilled their his- 
toric mission in this period of supreme respon- 
sibility. 

This education will certainly be a slow pro- 
cess which must, however, be initiated without 
delay. Before the First World War the well- 
known theorist of the Austrian Social Demo- 
crats, Otto Bauer (who was a Jew), wrote an 
important book on the national problem in 
which he devoted a special chapter to the Jew- 
ish problem. The only solution to the latter he 
saw in linguistic, cultural and social assimilation. 
He admitted, however, that even then the prob- 
lem would not disappear entirely and he con- 
cluded with the words: “The courting of young 
men, the choice of a partner by young women, 
will solve the last of the Jewish problems.” 

Bauer’s prophecy did not come true, but he 
was right that only inter-marriage en masse can 
lead to the complete disappearance of the Jew- 
ish people and to the final solution of the Jew- 
ish problem in the diaspora. 

But Bauer’s formula might well be applied in 
our case with one variation: a sociological, cul- 
tural and social integration of all the Jewish 


communities can only be fully achieved if every 


vestige of prejudice of one Jewish group against 
another vanishes and will no longer stand in the 
way of intermarriage. We must educate the Jew- 
ish masses to completely surmount any inter- 
communal prejudices ‘and estrangement. Only 
in that way can the ideal of “one people” really 


be achieved. 


HE RETURN TO ZION and the Ingathering of 
the Exiles are not a one-time occurence but 
a continued process. If we speak of the Return 
to Zion we envisage every country, without ex- 
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cluding any. But it is clear that the rate of 
immigration cannot be the same everywhere. 
From some countries, where emigration to Israel 
means literally physical rescue, Jews—in so far 
as their departure is not impeded—flock to Is- 
rael almost automatically. From other coun- 
tries, on the other hand, immigration is extreme- 
ly slow or almost imperceptible. The decisive 
factor is the Jewish problem in the individual 
countries. History shows that physical rescue 
and spiritual self-redemption always go hand 
in hand. In every generation the longing for 
self-redemption and the determination to go to 
Israel have grown together with external pres- 
sure and the need for a material solution. 

I recall the discussion on this subject at the 
meeting of the Zionist General Council in the 
spring of 1935, a year of large-scale immigra- 
tion according to the dimensions of those days— 
over 60,000 persons in one year. At that meet- 
ing expression was given, especially by Chaim 
Weizmann, not only to the great joy at this 
mass immigration, but also to concern at the 
many negative phenomena accompanying it, 
which manifested themselves also in the Yishuv 
in general, such as: reluctance to settle on the 
land and in some cases leaving the settlements; 
the uprooting of citrus groves, speculation, etc. 
Weizmann said with sorrow: “I am afraid we 
are replacing the idea of Jewish self-redemption 
by that of mere psysical rescue,” and pointed 
to the conflict between a life devoted to an eter- 
nal cause and one concentrated on immediate in- 
terests. Among those partaking in the discussion 
was Berl Katznelson who declared: “In our days 
redemption which does not include the rescue 
of large numbers of Jews is no redemption.” 
The enormous changes which have taken place 
in the country and in the volume of immigra- 
tion on the one hand, and in the position of 
the Jewish masses in many countries on the other, 
show how right he was. 

It is a fact that even today. mass immigration 
streams only from certain countries and that 
where the Jews have a comfortable position and 
are not persecuted, the time of self-redemption 
of the Jewish masses has not yet come. This 
cannot be altered by exhortations or by warn- 
ings of possible disasters. 

There are cases of Jews whose material posi- 
tion in their countries of residence is quite satis- 
factory and who do not suffer from persecu- 
tion or political, economic or social discrimina- 
tion, yet decide out of Zionist conviction to 
settle in Israel, fully knowing that their stand- 
ard of living is to be lower, their integration 
accompanied by many difficulties and their posi- 
tion, not only economically but also socially, 
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much less satisfactory than at home. But such 
Jews, animated by deep Zionist ideals, remain 
an exception rather than the rule. 

On the other hand, we should not reconcile 
ourselves to the situation that existed before 
the establishment of the State, when a Jew who 
called himself a Zionist or had bought the shekel 
had fulfilled his duty. A purely programatic 
Zionism is obsolete in these days; the right of a 
Jew to consider himself a Zionist and to be re- 
garded as such by the Zionist movement must 
be associated with serious duties and with the 
daily fulfilment of practical mitzvoth, first and 
foremost those connected with the needs of im- 
migration and absorption. 

The situation cannot be changed by moral 
appeals or attempts to frighten the Jews in coun- 
tries where they live in peace. But neither can 
this comfortable position be accepted unques- 
tioned. We have many bitter experiences in our 
history that what had happened in the Middle 
Ages can happen again in our enlightened age. 
The belief that it cannot happen again has 
brought over us the terrible disillusionment cul- 
minating in the greatest disaster in our history. 
Despite our fervent hope that no evil shall be- 
fall the Jews in the countries that fought and 
defeated Nazism, and though desiring to re- 
frain from panic propaganda, the view that “it 
can’t happen here” cannot be accepted as ax- 
iomatic. Such an assumption cannot be recon- 
ciled with the basic principle of Zionism, that 
no nation and no state is immune from the 
possibility, under given political, economic and 
social-psychological conditions, of renewed anti- 
Semitic outbreaks. There are certain countries 
offering the Jews every economic opportunity 
without open discrimination legally or even in 
practice, yet where Jews have a feeling of in- 
security and are apprehensive of their immedi- 
ate future. Happy the man who fears. A peo- 
ple like ours must in advance protect itself 
against historical disillusionment. 


THE ATTITUDE of complacency carries with it 

also a serious danger educationally. The en- 
tire history of our people in the diaspora is one 
of abnormal relations between the Jews and 
the surrounding peoples. From an external point 
of view the Jews have either been persecuted or 
tolerated—and to be tolerated is hardly a satis- 
factory position. From the internal standpoint 
Jews generally found means of protecting 
themselves against baptism or assimilation, and 
of creating independent forms of life. With all 
the differences of time and place this was actually 
the real content of life in the diaspora in all 
countries and at all times. But how can we 
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explain to the youth the fundamental principles 
of our history, if it is maintained at the same 
time that the position of the Jews in our own 
days in a particular country is an exception to 
the general rule of historic experience and is an 
isolated chapter in the history of the Jewish 
people? 


BEFORE THE SECOND WORLD War the Hebrew 

author Dr. S. Ravidowitz enunciated a special 
“Zionist” theory. While fully acknowledging 
the many positive aspects in immigration and 
settlement in Eretz Israel, the theory that there 
can be only one center for the Jewish people, 
Israel, did not in his view serve the best Jewish 
and Zionist interests. The life of the Jewish 
people, according to him, is not a circle with 
one center, but an ellipse with two foci—Israel 
and the Diaspora, which are not only equal in 
rights but also in value. This theory has found 
acceptance in the United States even in certain 
Zionist circles, with but one difference. In the 


light of events in Europe and in the Moslem. 


countries, the American followers of this theory 
of a second center no longer consider the diaspora 
generally as this second center, but only the 
United States. They point to the parallel of 
the Babylonian epoch and also to the period of 
the Second Temple, when not the whole Jewish 
people was concentrated in its country but the 
majority was found outside Eretz Israel, especial- 
ly in Babylon which as a Jewish center was in 
some respects more important than Palestine. 
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Babylonia was, at that time, the second focus 
of the ellipse, as was Spain at a later period. 
Today Israel and the United States are the two 
foci of this historic ellipse of our people. This 
theory, reminiscent in many respects of the views 
of the late outstanding Jewish historian, Pro- 
fessor Simon Dubnow, is remote from historic 
reality, and particularly from the Zionist con- 
ception of “one people.” The strength of the 
Jewish community in the United States is no 
doubt great; it has created many important 
values and will certainly continue to make fur- 
ther important contributions in many fields. 
But historical experience teaches us that the 
light of all these centers is eventually extin- 
guished at a certain stage of their development. 
Babylon is no longer, nor is Spain, but Eretz 
Israel is still here. 

There is no need for panic, intimidating 
propaganda, or moral lectures. But nor should 
historical experience be ignored, or immigra- 
tion from countries where the position of the 
Jews is comfortable be forgone. Every effort 
must be made to expedite the immigration of 
Jews not compelled to leave their countries for 
the sake of their safety. 

Aliyah to Eretz Israel must be not only a 
result of external pressure and of the desire to 
escape from suffering, but also of the power of 
attraction of the independent life which is tak- 
ing shape in Israel, and of the inner pioneering 
urge to have a full share in the upbuilding of 
the Jewish homeland. 


Levi ltzhak Goes to Heaven 


A HASSIDIC STORY 
by Menashe Unger 


T™ Is THE story as Rabbi Levi Itzhak of 
Berditchev, may his merit stand us in good 
stead, told it. 

Once, on a Rosh Hashanah, I ascended to 
heaven. It was the time of the great “annual 
fair” on high. There I saw many waggons loaded 
with some kind of merchandise. 


So I sought out my two good friends, the 
angels Michael and Gabriel and asked them: “Do 
you not perchance know who is the merchant 
to whom these loaded waggons belong, and 
what is inside those huge sacks?” 


“Yes, we know,” they said. “To you, Levi 
Itzhak, we will tell everything. The owner of 
these waggons is none other than Satan. Some- 
times he is also known as the Evil Spirit, or 
Samael or the Angel of Death. The sacks on 


these waggons are filled with sins which Jews 
have committed in the course of the past year 
and of which they have not repented.” 

Everything turned black before my eyes, their 
words entered my heart like a spear I cried and 
begged them: “Good friends, tell me what I 
should do. For if this merchant will place his 
waggons on the scales of justice, they will out- 
weigh the handful of good deeds done by Jews.” 

“Do not cry and do not shout,” the two good 
angels said) “We have good advice for you. 
Nearby is the road to the great Abyss. We will 
engage Satan in conversation and in the mean- 
time you can cast the load of sins into the Abyss. 
All that Satan can do after that is sue you be- 
fore the Heavenly Court.” 

Though I knew that I was embarking on a 
dangerous mission, Rabbi Levi Itzhak congpued, 
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I had no alternative, and in order to save Jews 
it was fitting that I risk my life. 

The two angels took Satan for a walk and 
treated him to some wine. He did not refuse 
it and drank down many glasses. For a while 
I ceased being Rabbi of Berditchev and became 
a driver. I drove the horses as fast as they could 
run and when I came to the edge of the Abyss 
I dumped the waggons into it. Then I returned 
to the spot whence I had started. As soon as 
the angels saw that I had finished my work they 
left Satan, who was already quite drunk. I told 
them what I did, but even as I spoke Satan came 
shouting: “I have been robbed!” He dashed 
around madly, crying: “How could it come 
about that there should be thieves in Heaven! 
Nothing like this has ever happened before. Who 
has taken my waggons loaded with the sins of 
the Jews?” , 

But no one answered him, and I stood aside, as 
befits the Rabbi of Berditchev, and treated my 
friends the angels to a pinch of snuff. 

However, it seems that I had not been care- 
ful enough when I drove the waggons and I 
did not adequately cover my face. There are 
informers everywhere, even in Heaven. A 
young angel, who did not understand why Satan 
was making such an outcry over his loss, pointed 
to me as the one who had abducted the loads of 
sins, and Satan forthwith flew to the Heavenly 
Court with his complaint that a thief in the 
guise of a pious Jew had entered the heavenly 
precincts. Immediately he returned with a sum- 
mons ordering me to appear before the Court 
without delay. 

I wanted to take counsel with my friends the 
two angels but Satan would not let me: and I 
was compelled to accompany him to Court. 

No sooner did we arrive before the tribunal 
when Satan, with tears in his eyes, appealed to 
the judges, telling how he labored hard all year 
to gather the sins of the Jews when suddenly 
there appeared this Jew—and he pointed to me 
—who robbed him. 

I could not deny his accusation and I confessed 
that I had indeed stolen the waggon-loads of sins. 

“Who are you and what is your name?” one 
of the judges asked me. 

“TJ am Rabbi of Berditchev and my name is 
Levi Itzhak,” I said. 

As soon as Satan heard my. name his heart 
sank within him and he begged the judges to 
do me no harm if only I would tell what I did 
with the load of sins. 

You will never find them again, I told him, 
for I have cast them into the Abyss from which 
nothing is ever recovered. 

Satan bowed his head and the judges of the 
Heavenly Court went into their private room to 
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decide what sentence to pass on me. They re- 
turned very soon and sat down in their chairs. 
The attendant of the Heavenly Court ordered 
everyone to stand up and the chief judge read 
my sentence. Since I was no longer in posses- 
sion of the stolen articles, he said, I must pay 
in cash the price of the theft. 

Where shall I take money, I appealed to the 
court. Everybody knows that I am a poor man 
and that whenever I have a coin I give it to the 
poor. 

The chief judge thereupon said: “Since you 
no longer have the stolen goods, and you have 
no money to pay the price of the theft, you must 
be sold as a slave for the theft you have com- 
mitted, as the Bible commands.” 

There and then it was decided that I be sold 
at auction to the highest bidder without delay. 
Many came to buy the Rabbi cf Berditchev, but 
God outbid all others and bought me for his 
servant. 

It was then ordered to place all the good deeds 
of the Jews on the scales. Satan dashed about 
in anger and begged the judges to wait a mo- 
ment while he brought a small bag of sins which 
he had left behind on earth. His request was 
granted, but when he returned with the small 
bag of misdeeds it became apparent that the 
good deeds and the merit outweighed the sins. 
Satan then shouted that the judgment for that 
year would be unfair because the Rabbi of Berd- 
itchev had robbed him. 

God was inclined to take Satan’s point of 
view, for the Jews had greatly sinned that year. 
But by a miracle the New Year occurred on the 
Sabbath that time. I thereupon stood up before 
the Seat of Glory and I said: “Creator of the 
world! You know that the law forbids writing 
on the Sabbath, except for the sake of rescuing 
life. If You, Lord of the world, want to inscribe 
the Jews to life, You may do so on the Sabbath, 
for if it is permissible to desecrate the Sabbath 
for the sake of one life, it is most certainly per- 
missible to do so in order to save the lives of all 
the Jews: But if You, God forbid, intend to 
write the opposite, then, as Rabbi of Berditchev, 
I tell You that You must not write on the Sab- 
bath. Such is the Jewish law. Nor can You 
postpone for tomorrow the writing down of 
the bad verdict, for the Talmud has already 
ruled that a judgment not recorded overnight 
becomes null and void. It is therefore my ad- 
vice to You that You should not listen to Satan 
nor break the Jewish law and that You should 
inscribe a good judgment for all Jews.” 


The year that followed was blessed with great 
abundance and prosperity and Hassidism spread 
far and wide. 
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Customs of Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur 


by I. M. Biderman and P. Gingold 


ost HasHANAH (New Year) and Yom 

Kippur (Day of Atonement) are also 
known as the Days of Awe. Other holidays are 
noted primarily by their elated, festive nature. 
The Days of Awe, on the other hand, are marked 
by great solemnity, though in ancient times they, 
too, were occasions of gaiety. But in the course 
of history the festive nature of the Days of 
Awe was modified, and the sound of the Shofar 
came to be associated with earnest and solemn 
piety. 

The Days of Awe do not come suddenly. The 
entire preceding month—the month of Elul— 
serves as a prelude building up the proper mood. 
The day preceding the first day of the month 
of Elul is known as Minor Day of Atonement, 
and it was the custom of many pious Jews to 
fast on this day, recite Selichot and confess. 
On the second day of Elul the Shofar is sounded 
for the first time and an additional Psalm is 
recited during the morning prayers—a sign 
that the Days of Awe are imminent. It was also 
customary to refrain from ordinary conversa- 
tion on the first two days of the month as an 
antidote to sinful thoughts and an aid to greater 
concentration on prayers. This custom was 
known as “The Fast of Speech.” 

The entire month of Elul had a special flavor 
and paved the way for the mood of solemnity 
and contrition that reached its peak on the Days 
of Awe. Morning prayers were followed with 
recitation of Psalms. Certain minor sins com- 
monly disregarded during the rest of the year 
were especially eschewed at this time. Prayers 
were recited more slowly and with greater con- 
centration, for, verily, during the month of 
Elul “‘even the fish in the water tremble.” 


Cemeteries came in for special attention dur- 
ing Elul. People went to visit the graves of 
their near departed ones. While there they re- 
cited passages from Maaneh Lashon, a volume 
of votive recitations specially compiled for this 
occasion. Women had a custom of “measuring 
the cemetery.” This they did by unravelling a 
spool of thread about the edges of the ceme- 
tery. Later they used this thread to make candles 
which were donated to the synagogues. This 
custom of staging a pilgrimage to the cemeteries 
has taken root also among American Jews, and 
on Sundays in Elul the cemeteries are crowded 
with Jews visiting the graves of relatives to 
pray for health and a blessed new year. 


THE WEEK preceding Rosh Hashanah is known 

as the week of Selichot (Prayers for forgive- 
ness). The mood of awe becomes more ac- 
centuated. On Saturday, following the after- 
noon prayers, the congregants do not return 
home for the “third feast,” as is customary, but 
remain in the synagogue. Those excelling in 
piety used to fast every day from the beginning 
of the week of Selichot till after the Day of 
Atonement, breaking their fast only in the 
evenings and then only with a very meaget re- 
past. Every day at dusk the Shamosh would 
ascend the platform and begin intoning in 
a mournful voice the first verse of the Psalm: 
“Blessed are the undefiled . . . who walk in 
the Law of the Lord,” and the congregation 
would respond with the following verse. Gradu- 
ally the synagogue would be immersed in dark- 
ness. 

On the Sunday with which the week of 
Selichot began, all pious Jews were awakened 
before dawn by a special messenger who made 
the round of the streets, pounded on doors or 
shutters with a wooden club, and intoned: “Be 
strong for the service of the Lord! Rise for the 
first Selichot!” 

Men and women specially dedicated to piety 
would fast on this day, and even boys of school 
age accompanied their parents to the synagogue 
to this pre-dawn recitation of Selichot. 

The same procedure is followed on the eve 
of Rosh Hashanah, when young and old go to 
Zechor. B’rith (“Remember the Covenant,”— 
recitation of a Selichah beginning with these 
words composed many centuries ago by Rab- 
benu Gershom Meor Hagolah—Rabbi Gershom 
the Light of the Distyersion.) Some people drank 
a glass of tea and partook of a light repast be- 
fore going to the synagogue because it was still 
dark and eating was still permitted. After 
dawn everybody fasted till midday on the eve 
of Rosh Hashanah. 

Prayers over, the ceremony of Release From 
Vows was carried out. Every Jew faced a court 
of three of his peers who absolved him of any 
vows he had taken and for some reason had not 
fulfilled. In some communities it was custom- 
ary for everyone to listen with humility to words 
of reproof and condemnation. 


Another preparation for Rosh Hashanah is 
the ritual ablution which on this occasion is 
practiced with great solemnity as an act of 
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purification. Later in the day the hair is 
trimmed and white garments are donned prior 
to going to the synagogue. The prayers on this 
evening are marked by mournful melodies. 
After the prayers everybody wishes one another 
“May you be written down and signed for a 
good year.” Those whose knowledge of Hebrew 
is taxed by such a long greeting, simply wish 
each other Leshanah Tovah—A good year. 


‘THOUGH ROSH HASHANAH is not an occasion 

for festive celebration, the table is set as on 
other holidays. Candles are lit and on the table 
stands a jar of honey which is used to sweeten 
the first mouthful of bread over which a bene- 
diction is pronounced. In many homes it is 
customary to serve a fruit not previously eaten 
during the season, so that it should be possible 
to recite the Shehecheyanu over it (a benediction 
pronounced on all new occasions, whether it is 
a new historic occasion, or the first partaking 
of some new kind of food). The ultra pious 
used to refrain from one particular fruit all 
summer so that they might pronounce this 
benediction over it on the first night of Rosh 


~ Hashanah. ; 


The loaves served at this time are also shaped 
differently than usual and are usually made in 
the form of ladders—a suggestion of the hope 
that the year being ushered in should be one 
of ascent and not of humiliation. In some house- 
holds the loaves were shaped to resemble birds, 
symbolizing the hope that God would spread 
His wings of mercy over the people. Still anoth- 
er shape was that of loaves with a coronet sur- 
rounding them, symbolizing the rule of God 
in the world. 

Rosh Hashanah observances concentrate in 
the synagogue. The traditional liturgical melo- 
dies were developed in the course of many gen- 
erations. Each melody has its own background 
and history. Large congregations therefore try 
to engage the services of a Cantor with a fine 
musical voice to render the Rosh Hashanah 
service in a manner that would evoke the great- 
est emotional response in the congregation. 

The blowing of the Shofar is the most solemn 
moment of the service. The Shofar is probably 
the oldest musical instrument. It is made from 
the horn of a ram, and its use was known as 
far back as Biblical times, when the Shofar was 
used to sound a warning at the approach of 
an enemy. It was also used during the conquest 
of Canaan. It was believed that the Shofar 
would be used to announce the coming of the 
Messiah. The blowing of the Shofar thus be- 
came the most important part of the Rosh Ha- 
shanah service. Girls and women who do not 
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go to synagogue for the regular prayers would 
come to hear the Shofar sounded. This custom 
is also prevalent among American Jews. Custom 
decrees that the rabbi, or some outstanding 
member of the congregation, stand near the 
one who is to blow. the Shofar and read to him 
the tones to be sounded. The tones sounded 
are three in number, a long drawn blast, three 
short ones, and a broken trill. In some Hassidic 
congregations it was customary to blow one hun- 
dred blasts on the Shofar during the recitation 
of the Eighteen Benedictions. 


[ANOTHER SOLEMN MOMENT is reached during 

the recitation of Unthaneh Tokef (Let us 
recite the might ...). The ark is opened for 
this prayer and the congregants pull their prayer 
shawls over their heads. This hymn of glorifica- 
tion of God depicts in a powerful and poetic 
form the nature of Rosh Hashanah as the day 
of God‘s judgment of mankind and the world. 
There are numerous legends concerning the 
origin of this prayer whose composition is as- 
cribed to Rabbi Amnon of Mayence. Rabbi 
Amnon, it is said, had been pressed by the local 
Bishop to be converted to Christianity. In a 
moment of weakness he asked for time to con- 
sider the matter. Later regretting this weakness 
Rabbi Amnon rejected the Bishop’s entreaties. 
As punishment his hands, feet and tongue were 
cut off. Steadfast in his faith he had himself 
carried to the synagogue where, during the last 
moments of his life, he composed this fervent 
hymn to God and His judgment. 

On Rosh Hashanah leisurely strolls are 
avoided. Instead Jews go in the afternoon to 
perform the ceremony of Taschlich (Casting 
away). Old and young go to the nearest body 
of water where they empty their pockets into 
the water three times in succession as a sign 
of self-cleansing from all sin. The origin of 
this custom harks back to the belief that when 
Abraham led his son Isaac to be sacrificed at 
the command of God, Satan tried to interfere 
and appeared before Abraham in the guise of 
a. river. God then saved Abraham from the 
dangers of the river, and his repeated aid is 
implored near a river. Another interpretation 
of this custom is that Jews feel on Rosh Ha- 
shanah that they are caught in the toils of 
judgment as fish are caught in a net. Still anoth- 
er interpretation relates this custom to the 
ancient practice of crowning kings near a river; 
Jews thus crown God as King of Kings near a 
river on Rosh Hashanah. 

The day after Rosh Hashanah is known as 
the Fast of Gedaliah, to commemorate the as- 
sassination of Gedaliah son of Ahikam who had 
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been left as governor over Judea by the Babylon- 
ians after they had destroyed the Temple. The 
historic event thus commemorated has nothing in 
common with the special mood of the Days of 
Awe. Its observance at this particular time can 
only be explained as an effort to include another 
fast day at this period of penitence. 


RROsH HASHANAH and Yom Kippur, and the 

week intervening between them, are known 
as the Ten Days of Repentance. The ultra Or- 
thodox fast till midday on each of these days 
with the exception of the eve of Yom Kippur 
and the Sabbath, which is also known as the 
Sabbath of Return. This Sabbath is ob- 
served more strictly than usual, and it was cus- 
tomary for the rabbis to deliver a long sermon 
before the afternoon prayer. This was one of 
two sermons which the rabbis had to deliver in 
European Jewish communities in the course of 
the year. (The second sermon was delivered on 
the Sabbath preceding Passover. In the past, 
rabbis in Europe were expected to devote them- 
selves to study instead of to sermonizing.) The 
sermon was of a moralizing nature. The congre- 
gation was chastised for committed and uncom- 
mitted sins. The rabbi as well as his hearers 
would weep contritely in genuine repentance. 


A deeply rooted custom among Jewish com- 
munities is that of Kapores—the sacrificial sub- 
stitution of a fowl—practiced on the eve of 
the Day of Atonement. A rooster (for males) 
or a hen (for females) is used as the scapegoat 
and substitute victim of whatever dire punish- 
ment is in store. The fowl is taken in the right 
hand and passed over the head in a circular 
motion three times, while reciting: This is in 
my stead; This is in my place; This be my atone- 
ment. A prayer beginning with the words: “The 
sons of man who dwell in the dark and in the 
shadow of death . . .” is also read at this time. 
Hence the origin of the Yiddish saying: “He 
looks like a rooster at the Sons of man,” to de- 
scribe an ignoramus. Many famous rabbis fought 
against this custom, seeing in it a vulgarized ver- 
sion of the ancient rites of sacrificing in the 
Temple. But the sacrificial myth is apparently 
so deeply ingrained in the human psyche, that 
even in America this custom thrives. 


‘THE DAY PRECEDING Yom Kippur is not only 

a day of preparations for the great Atone- 
ment. It is a festive occasion in its own right, 
for just as it is accounted a good deed to fast 
on the Day of Atonement, so it is considered 
meritorious to indulge in food on the eve of 
Yom Kippur. After the morning prayers the 
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ceremony of release from vows is again prac- 
ticed, then the men go to a ritual bath for 
their abolutions. Some recite the Confession as 
an additional means of self-purification before 
the great judgment day. At midday a festive 
meal is consumed. Older persons, or unusually 
pious ones, come to the synagogue before the 
afternoon prayers and have themselves flogged. 
The person administering the flogging stands at 
the door, a specially prepared leather strap in 
his hand and the floor about him strewn with 
straw. While administering the flogging he 
would recite the prayer: “And He is merciful 
and will forgive sins . . .” three times. This 
prayer contains only thirteen words. With each 
word a blow would be administered to the peni- 
tent, altogether thirty-nine lashes, the number 
given in ancient times to anyone sentenced to 
flogging. The blows were light, and more sym- 
bolic than real corporal punishment. The cus- 
tom of asking forgiveness of friends and ac- 
quaintances on the eve of Yom Kippur was also 
widespread. 
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At the entrance to the synagogue a number 
of plates are arranged on a table. These plates 
are marked with the names of various institu- 
tions and charitable establishments and as the 
men came to the synagogue they would pay 
their pledges made in the course of the year and 
make their charitable donations into them. Up- 
on emerging from the synagogue after the flog- 
ging, alms were distributed to the poor who 
gathered there. 

The most solemn moment of Yom Kippur is 
the recitation of Kol Nidre. The deeply moving 
melody is far more important than the text of 
this prayer. The recitation of Kol Nidre dates 
back to the days of the Gaonim in the seventh 
and eighth centuries C.E. Many Gaonim of 
Babylonia opposed it as a “foolish custom,” but 
in the course of the centuries it took such deep 
roots that the night of Yom Kippur is known as 
“Kol Nidre Night.” Reform Jews of Germany 
and other countries had eliminated this prayer 
and began their service with the 130th Psalm. 
This however was not an innovation but a return 
to a very ancient custom practiced in Eretz 
Israel. The origin of Kol Nidre, which is an 
absolution from vows, is not known. The be- 
lief common in many places that Kol Nidre 
originated among the Marranos (secret Jews) 
in Spain, has been seriously questioned by such 
scholars as Kraus and Posnanski, who maintain 
that it was composed during the struggle be- 
tween the Rabbinites and the Karaites. 
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The other solemn moment of the Yom Kippur 
prayers is the recitation of the “Service,” when 
Cantor and congregation reenact by gesture and 
word the ancient service in the Temple. Men bow 
down till their faces touch the ground, as their 
forefathers had done in the large hall of the 
Temple whenever they heard the High Priest 
pronounce the name of God. Still another sol- 
emn moment in the Yom Kippur service occurs 
when the Neilah is recited. (Neilab—locking, 
is now taken to signify the locking of the gates 
of heaven.) The entire Yom Kippur service is 
closed with a long blast on the Shofar and ex- 
clamations: Next year in Jerusalem! (In Israel 
they say: Next year in restored Jerusalem!) 


As soon as the prayers are finished the con- 
gregations gather outside to bless the new moon, 
then disperse to their homes. The ultra pious 
break their fast with only a mouthful or two 
and hasten outside to drive into the ground the 
first stake for the building of the Succah (ta- 
bernacle) that is to serve them a few days later 
during the Succoth festival. The morning after 
Yom Kippur it is also customary to rise earlier 
than usual for the daily prayers, in order not 
to provide Satan with an alibi that as soon as 
Yom Kippur is over Jews agai: become lax in 
their duties. 


The judgment on mankind has already been 
sealed. But the final sentence is not passed till 
Hoshanah Rabah, almost two weeks later. 


The Zionist Congress — A Post-Mortem 


by Marie Syrkin 


Pennars THE MOST DISHEARTENING feature of 

the singularly uninspired Zionist Congress 
held at Jerusalem was the cleavage it revealed 
between the outlook of Israelis and American 
Zionists. Since this cleavage poses a fundamental 
issue it is of more than reportorial interest and 
bears discussion even after all accounts of the 
Congress have been decently closed. 


Quite early in the sessions, almost before you 
could say Jack Robinson or Theodore Herzl, the 
fat was in the fire. The American Zionists dis- 
covered that they were being pressed for a per- 
sonal commitment in the building of the Jewish 
State and the Israelis grew aware of the Ameri- 
can reluctance, sometimes verging on trucu- 
lence, to just such a commitment. In commit- 
tee-rooms, where resolutions were being drafted 
and a platform fashioned, this tug-of-war could 
be sensed in every cautious comma and prudent 


phrase. No American Jew was going to find 
himself spiritually, if not physically, en route 
to Israel because of an oversight in punctuation. 


It was in the corridors and the hotel-rooms, 
where nervous delegates let their hair down or 
unbuttoned their collars, that the mutual be- 
wilderment became most clear. Tearful Ameri- 
can ladies asked bitterly: ““Do you mean to say 
that I am not a Zionist unless I am ready to 
settle in Israel or send my children there?” 


On the other hand righteous Israelis demanded 
indignantly: ““What kind of a Zionist are you 
if you think you have fulfilled your duty merely 
by making a financial contribution? How do 
you differ from sympathetic non-Zionists who 
also give generously?” 


This discussion assumed many more elaborate 
and refined forms. I am deliberately stating it 
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on the simplest level because it is on that level 
that the essential difference resides. 


What is significant about this debate is not 
the theoretical definition of Zionism that 
emerged. Whether an active member of Ha- 
dassah or the American Poale Zion is called a 
Zionist or a fellow-traveller is, after all, a ques- 
tion of semantics. Nomenclature will not alter 
the reality. It will not impose unacceptable ob- 
ligations on the mass of diaspora Jewry. Insofar 
as verbal formulations are effective, in this in- 
stance they only serve to disquiet and alienate. 


What matters, therefore, in this unhappy dis- 
cussion is the alarming ignorance of the men- 
tality of American Jewry which it disclosed. 
This is the most puzzling feature of the engage- 
ment. Was it really a revelation to Israel to dis- 
cover that most American Zionists were not 
the halutz type? This might have been a fresh 
and unpalatable truth to a young sabra but hard- 
ly for the veterans of previous Zionist congresses. 
I do not believe that those who pressed the 
American delegates to the wall did so in the 
hardihood of innocence. They knew perfectly 
well that American Zionists had worked out a 
protective formula by virtue of which they 
could enjoy ease.out of Zion by working for 
Zion. They also knew that this ease was troubled 
by inevitable comparisons with the valor and 
suffering of Israel. Did the Israelis assume that 
forcing the issue would bring a latent guilt feel- 
ing to the surface and that abashed American 
Zionists would suddenly embrace a maximalist 
Zionism? If such was the intent, it was an ill- 
advised tactic; and if, as a result, any American 
delegates were convinced that they could qualify 
as Zionists only by a complete personal identi- 
fication with the Jewish State, it was a Pyrrhic 
victory for it is far more likely that such dele- 
gates left the Zionist movement than that they 
left the United States. 


No HoNEsT PERSON will deny that the ultimate 
and decisive test of a Zionist is his readiness 
to practice what he preaches. This was as true 
in 1905 and 1920 as it is today. The girl who 
left Cleveland a quarter of a century ago to 
go to a kibbutz in the Emek was a better Zion- 
ist than the tearful comrades who waved her 
good-bye. Who will presume to dispute this? 
Nevertheless, those who remained behind also 
had a valid, if lesser, function to fulfill whose 
worth Zionism never strove to dispute even 
while granting the preeminence of halutziuth. 


There are movements which dogmatically ex- 
clude all save the true believer, which have no 
room for gradations or intensities of attachment. 
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Zionism has always been elastic and amorphous 
involving around a stern idealistic core many 
types of feeling, ranging from the philanthropic 
impulse of a lady bridge-player to the academic 
zeal of a student of Borochov. Has the emerg- 
ence of the State altered this situation? Is it to 
the State’s interest to shake off the mass of nebu- 
lous, ill-defined or even inadequate concern that 
revolves around Israel and finds expression in 
the Zionist movement? Who will be the gainer 
by this severance? 


If Israel could be self-sufficient one might 
understand an absolutist demand for complete 
intellectual and ideological consistency: “Here 
is the thing you claim to desire; either be a part 
of it or stop pretending.” If Israel could afford 
to take the consequences of a sorting of the 
sheep ang goats, such insistence might have the 
merit of logic if not of mercy. But under the 
present circumstances any such operation is of 
extremely dubious service. It is one thing to 
put starch into the weaker brethren and quite 
another to lop them off. 


What was the effect of the admonitory Israeli 
barrage? Did it encourage the timid or enlighten 
the blind? I think that no one who observed 
the mood of the Congress could reach any such 
optimistic conclusion. On the contrary, the 
spiritual barometer dropped. Ironically enough, 
there were moments when it seemed that the 
first Zionist Congress to be held since the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish State, a congress whose 
sessions were taking place in Jerusalem, was on 
the verge of turning into a wake rather than 
a paean. And the heaviness of heart was caused 
not by the realization of the apocalyptic diff- 
culties of Israel but by a crushing awareness of 
the apparent difficulties of remaining a Zionist. 


THE sENsITIVE Z1oNIsT who is not in Israel is 

in a vulnerable position. He knows that he 
is at a moral disadvantage, but this knowledge 
will not necessarily spur him to positive action. 
If sufficiently shamed he may contritely slink 
away unwilling to wear false colors. The sensi- 
tive Zionist will merely be irritated and antag- 
onized by demands he is not prepared to henor 
even intellectually. Both moods could be seen 
clearly at the Congress. 


A debate, no matter how acrid, carries its own 
justification when it implies a process of per- 
suasion, a meeting of minds. In this sense there 
was no debate at the Congress. There was only 
a sorry maneuvering in which success was mea- 
sured not by the measure of clarification of 3 
complex problem but by the dexterity with 
which the American Zionists could elude the 
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maximalist trap set for them. The compromise 
platform which permitted American Zionists to 
declare themselves for kibbutz galuyot plus the 
classic proviso, “include me out,” healed no 
wounds. Psychologically, the rift remained even 
though externally the situation was pronounced 
as saved. 


It is not hard to understand the passion of 
Israel’s insistence. Three years ago, when Israel 
was inundated by the waves of refugees from 
the D.P. camps, she called for immigrants from 
the free world so that the strong might help the 
broken. We know how that call was answered. 
Some 1500 Americans settled in Israel between 
the years 1948 and 1951. 


Today there is a still more acute situation. 
Any one who studies the population statistics 
of Israel sees how its ethnolographic constitution 
is changing. At present, nearly half the popu- 
lation consists of oriental Jews. Future immi- 
grant tides will consist largely of Jews from 
North Africa and the Middle East. The obvious 
cultural as well as economic problems which 
these Jewries present require no elaboration here. 
The need for a Western immigration to act as 
leaven and help keep a balance is plain. Small 
wonder then that Israel asks for a direct sharing 
of the burden and an actual rather than proxy 
participation in the building of the Jewish State. 


But Israel’s rightness does not excuse her 
righteousness. Viewed merely as a tactic, the 
latter is self-defeating and is as inept as the sup- 
plementary line which could be heard at the 
Congress: “It can happen in America; flee be- 
fore it’s too late.” I am not concerned here with 
analyzing the soundness of this prognosis. I hap- 
pen to share the confidence of the overwhelming 
majority of American Jews that the parallel 
with Europe is basically false, but that is not 
the question at issue. I am concerned with the 
stubborn failure of the Israelis to gauge ac- 
curately the reactions of American Jews. 
Whether their demands are just or their warn- 
ings false is at this moment academic. The 
Congress was not engaged in formulating a 
new set of principles but with the more im- 
mediate task of marshalling diaspora Jewry as 


ion qe cively as possible for the needs of Israel. 
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Academic discussions on the relationship be- 
tween world Jewry and the Jewish State were 
pertinent only insofar as they clarified the terms 
of the partnership. The majority of the Israeli 
delegates would be prepared to concede this. 
They were not starting a Talmudical disputation 
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in search of abstract victories. Their motives 
were desperately practical because they knew 
how each day multiplied Israel’s problems. It 
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was despair that made them blunt. But the 
psychological explanation does not extenuate the 
tactical error if one assumes that Israel was con- 
cerned with strengthening rather than weaken- 
ing its ties with the Zionist movement. 


Q)F course, another explanation occurs. There 

are influential elements in Israel who be- 
lieve that a Zionist movement which is not maxi- 
malist, which is primarily a money-and-sym- 
pathy raising medium, has outlived its usefulness 
and merits no special status vis-a-vis the State. 
They hold that an organization of Friends of 
Israel, embracing Zionists and non-Zionists, 
would be more effective and less exacting. If 
this view were the prevailing one among the 
Israeli delegates then the sledge-hammer attack 
that ensued would make good sense in Israeli 
terms. But that was not the case. Most of the 
Israelis have been cured of the naive notion that 
non-Zionists can be counted on to generate the 
motor-power needed to keep campaigns, politi- 
cal and economic, going year-in, year-out. They 
realize that only a disciplined Zionist movement, 
remiss though it may be in the ultimate defini- 
tion of its responsibility, can be relied on in the 
coming decades. 


For this reason, the Israel approach to Ameri- 
can Jewry bears reconsidering. What was ham- 
mered out at the Zionist Congress was an 
armistice rather than a compromise. Both sides 
are gathering their ammunition. Israelis will 
again repeat the hoary joke about absentee Zion- 
ists (a Zionist is a Jew who pays a second Jew 
to send a third Jew to Palestine) and American 
Zionists will again be obliged to expatiate on 
their ambivalence, their conflicts, and their 
singular allegiances. It will be a fruitless busi- 
ness, productive only of a further weakening 
of an already shaken Zionist movement. 


This does not mean that there should be a 
slackening of the drive for halutziut. The 
halutz movement in the United States should be 
strengthened and intensified. A better organized 
effort should be made to recruit needed technical 
and professional skills among young American 
Jews. Such a campaign, if realistically pursued, 
could arouse thousands of young Americans in- 
stead of scant hundreds as in the past. There 
is no contradiction between the vigorous propa- 
gation of the halutz ideal and an acceptance of 
the facts of life in regard to the great mass of 
American Zionists. 

To put it crudely: perhaps in its failure to 
soar to ultimate heights, diaspora Zionism is a 
goose instead of an eagle; but it is the goose 
that lays the golden egg. Why kill it? 
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The Rewarding Life of Bertha Holz 


A Story 


by Hanan J. Ayalti 


M™: BERTHA HOLZ was indeed a devoted 
member of the “Movement.” All her life 
she belonged to the Branches, Divisions, Chap- 
ters and Councils of the “Movement.” She al- 
ways volunteered for or accepted appointment 
to, the Bazaar Committees, School Committees, 
Banquet Committees or other cultural ventures. 
She roasted turkeys for the banquets, regularly 
attended all lectures and open forums of 
the “Movement” and never missed a rally. 
Twice during her lifetime she even attended 
conventions. 


Bertha’s gefillte fish were famous throughout 
the “Movement” in New York, and the fried 
chicken she prepared for the twentieth anniver- 
sary banquet of her branch was remembered 
almost until its Silver Jubilee. When she went 
out to solicit contributions for a bazaar, the 
committee could rest assured that there would 
be plenty of stuff to auction. All the business- 
men on Thirteenth Avenue contributed. And 
when she went.out to sell tickets for some func- 
tion—Mrs. Bertha Holz always had some tick- 
ets to sell—hardly anyone on Thirteenth Avenue 
escaped her salesmanship. Even the old Italian 
who had the vegetable concession in the kosher 
butcher shop could not avoid buying a ticket 
to a Purim party or a lecture on Yiddish 
literature. 


Mrs. Bertha Holz was a hard worker for the 
“Movement,” but she seldom talked at meet- 
ings. That is, she never asked the chairman for 
the floor during the discussions of the regular 
agenda. She contributed her part only toward 
the end, for “good and welfare.” 


For instance, there was that meeting of her 
branch just before its festive seventeenth anni- 
versary banquet. It had been a busy meeting. 
There was so much to decide—invitations to or- 
ganizations, tickets, talent, a speakers’ list, a 
menu, greetings. The agenda was not exhausted 
till after midnight, and it was then that Mrs. 
Bertha Holz asked for the floor and said: 

“Friend Chairlady and friends: What do you 
mean you will use three small turkeys for the 
seventeenth anniversary banquet? What is a 
small turkey? Nothing. Skin and bones. You 
can’t eat it, you can’t spit it out.” 

The audience was impatient and the secretary 


called Bertha’s attention to the fact that the 
menu had already been voted on and passed by 
a great majority. 

Bertha would not be silenced and the chair- 
lady half-heartedly came to her assistance. But 
the secretary, who was versed in parliamentary 
law, called for a point of order. At the sound 
of these magic words the meeting was electrified. 
A point of order. That was something. It 
smacked of democracy, conventions, what not. 


Everybody was impressed, except Bertha. “I 
am not speaking about the menu,” she said. “I 
speak for ‘good and welfare’. And I say, What 
is a small turkey? Nothing.” 


She won her point. The banqueteers would 
be served one huge turkey instead of three small 
ones. For, after all, this was the seventeenth 
anniversary banquet, no less. She bought the 
bird herself. It was a huge fowl and she ac- 
quired it at the kosher butcher shop on Thir- 
teenth Avenue. 


OT THAT BERTHA was religious and observed 
kashruth. On the contrary. Many years 
before that, when she was still in Poland and 
attended secret meetings and distributed illegal 
leaflets she had even considered herself an atheist. 
But now it was different. For one thing, the 
truth must be told, non-kosher meat has no 
taste to it; besides, it was embarrasing to drag 
such a huge bird the length of several blocks 
along Thirteenth Avenue from a non-kosher 
shop. 

The banquet was a success. Three ladies, mem- 
bers of the branch, were busy in the kitchen 
carving the turkey for the banquet. Some guests 
even asked for seconds, and after the banquet 
was over there was still a huge plateful of tur- 
key left over. Around two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when only a few of the intimate members 
remained, the remains of the turkey were auc- 
tioned off, and the financial secretary took them 
home for a dollar and seventy-five cents. At 
subsequent anniversary banquets, whenever ont 
of the guests remarked on the quality of the 
turkey served, he would be hushed condescend- 
ingly. “You call this turkey? You should havg 
tasted the one Bertha prepared for the seven‘ 
teenth anniversary banquet.” 
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ERTHA’S FIRST CHILD was a boy. He was named 

Zalman in Yiddish—Alvin in English. When 
Alvin became six years old Bertha enrolled him 
in the Yiddish school of the “Movement,” in 
the maintenance of which she was very active. 
Alvin was then still a bit young for this addi- 
tional education, but the school did not have 
a sufficient enrollment, and Bertha considered 
it her personal duty to enlarge it. What harm 
could it do the child? It was only an hour or 
two in the afternoon. 

At first Alvin enjoyed his Yiddish studies. 
When he became eleven years old he began to 
resent them and took out his resentment on the 
teacher. Nevertheless he was made to attend 
the classes and Bertha was overjoyed when. gra- 
duation day finally came and Alvin declared be- 
fore the gathered audience that he was proud to 
be a Jew, that he admired his two-thousand year 
old culture, that he promised to remain a faith- 
ful son of the Jewish people and to tread in 
the hallowed paths of Yiddish culture. 

This speech proved to be Alvin’s undoing. 
Now, against his will, he had to attend also the 
classes of the intermediate Yiddish school which 
were held on Saturday and Sunday mornings. 
But Bertha saw to it, with kindness or with firm- 
ness, that Alvin should get up on time. 

Bertha had two other children. First came 
Pinchas, called Paul. His birth impressed itself 
in Bertha’s memory as occurring on the eve of 
the installation party for the newly elected offi- 
cers of her branch. The birth of the daughter, 
Sylvia, which occurred some years later, was also 
remembered in a similar fashion. Bertha’s labor 
pains began just as she was .completing the 
preparations for the tenth anniversary banquet. 
But Paul was not like Alvin. He barely managed 
to get through the elementary classes of the 
Yiddish school, and by that tine the older 
brother was already a high school senior plan- 
ning to study pharmacy. 

Thus the years passed, and as the children 
grew older Bertha breathed more freely and once 
again had much time to devote to the “Move- 
ment.” 


BERTHA’s CAREER in the “Movement” dated 

back to her youth in Poland. There she had 
been known as “Comrade Bashke.” Those were 
the days—meetings and demonstrations and ille- 
gal literature. Now, years later, Bertha’s eyes 
would fill with tears whenever the members of 
her branch sang the old songs: “Brothers and 
Sisters of toil and need,” or ““Together like com- 
rades we stand, the banner the red in our hand.” 
Yes, those were the days. There had been fights 
with the police and with cossacks. Members 
were exiled to hard labor in Siberia. 
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Now those days were remote and dim, so dim 
indeed that Bertha could not always distinguish 
clearly between dream and reality. At moments 
she believed that she had herself fought with 
cossacks. Nor was she quite sure about Siberia, 
Then came hard times and Bertha, together with 
many others, went to America where she at 
once began to work in a shop. 


America was not the same as Poland, but 
during those early years it wasn’t bad either, 
There was the big strike and the unions and 
meetings. It was at one of those meetings that 
she met her later husband, Morris. He stood 
near her and literally devoured her with his 
eyes. But he did not say a word to her. Morris 
was not that kind. He merely stared helplessly, 
She had to be the first to smile to him and to 
start the conversation. Then they began going 
out—to the Yiddish Theatre, to Jewish restaur- 
ants, to meetings. But Morris never as much as 
touched her—not he. She always had to be the 
first. That was his nature. That’s the way he 
later was in business, too. That, also, was why 
he never held any office in the branch and 
never attended a convention. 

But Bertha at once sized up the situation and 
realized that there was a love affair between 
them. So in due time they were married. They 
continued working in factories and rushing to 
meetings in the evenings, until after the birth 
of the first child. After Alvin was born they 
decided to go into business and bought a small 
laundry. They had their difficulties at first. 
Morris was not aggressive enough in business, 
but in time they managed to earn a living from 
the laundry. Bertha was the moving spirit in 
the laundry, and since, as a businesswoman she 
no longer belonged to a union, she redoubled 
her energies for the “Movement.” 


How THE years fled by. It seemed as if only 

yesterday the branch had its tenth anni- 
versary banquet. And now, behold, the silver 
jubilee was rolling around, and Bertha was busy. 
Her children too had grown up almost sudden- 
ly. Alvin was still going to college and work- 
ing part time in a drug store. He already had 
a girl friend, Francis. Sylvia turned out to be 
a pretty girl, with all the boys in the neighbor- 
hood seeking her company. She wanted to be 
a secretary; meanwhile she earned some small 
change as a baby sitter. Only Paul had no defi- 
nite plans. 

But Bertha was a modern mother. She knew 
how children felt, especially American children, 
and she let them alone, concentrating her ener- 
gies about the Labor Lyceum on Thirteenth 
Avenue. She was quite American in her own 
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way, and she had even seen the country. She 
had been to Atlantic City and to Philadelphia. 
But she seldom went downtown to New York, 
only to an occasional rally or conference at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel. But that was hardly like 
going to New York at all. From the subway 
one gets into the Hotel via a tunnel. It is true 
that she had gone a few times to Macy’s and 
Gimbel’s, out of curiosity more than anything 
else. But she was not impressed. The bargains 
one could get there! On Thirteenth Avenue 
one could get bigger bargains any day. Never- 
theless an idea entered her head and she could 
not drive it out. If each department in Macy’s 
or Gimbel’s were to contribute even a trifle— 
what a bazaar one could hold for the “Move- 
ment.” Perhaps even more than one bazaar. She 
tried to broach this thought to some of the 
members of the branch and was turned down 
cold; they simply had no imagination at all. 


There was one institution in downtown New 
York that Bertha did visit with greater fre- 
quency. That was Jack’s Funeral Parlor on 
Second Avenue. Her crowd was not getting 
any younger. The old timers were dying one 
by one. And whenever a member died the 
branch meeting adopted a resolution of sym- 
pathy; then committees were appointed to visit 
the bereaved family, to attend the funeral. Ber- 
tha loved to serve on committees, but whether 
appointed or not she would attend the funerals. 
A funeral is a sort of cultural event, if con- 
sidered the right way. There are eulogies, speech- 
es, members from the central offices of the 
“Movement” come, one meets old friends from 
the Bronx and New Jersey. 


But the center of Bertha’s life was limited 
by narrow confines around Thirteenth Avenue. 
Lately many Italians moved into the thirties, a 
strange people who speak rapidly. The Italian 
women take a long time before they decide to 
buy anything. The young ones hang around 
in a large candy store in the neighborhood. 
Going down Thirteenth Avenue to the South, in 
the forties, there are rich Jews, with their own 
brick houses, small gardens, Temples and Cen- 
ters. What do they know of “cultural” work? 
Bertha has nothing to do with them. She is 
most at home only among her own people, in 
the Labor Lyceum where she hears lectures about 
Yiddish literature and politics. Sometimes she 
attends the Yiddish theatre, when her branch 
has a benefit. She also attends a Yiddish read- 
ing circle. Her life is full. No sooner is one 
party over than she has to begin planning for 
another one. Then there are installations of 
officers, concerts, elections. First thing you 
know the year has rolled around and there is 
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a new installation of new officers for her branch, 
For five years the members of the branch paid 
an extra tax, and when the thirtieth anniversary 
came around there was a huge banquet with an 
orchestra, a speaker from New York and all the 
trimmings. 


AALVIN, THE OLDEsT, got married and moved 
out of the house. He rented an apartment 

and found a full time job. To make ends mee: 
he also worked week ends. Sylvia, too, married, 
Her husband was a taxi driver. Of all things 
she had to pick a taxi driver ten years older than 
herself, Bertha complained. But when she saw 
that her son-in-law was a responsible man who 
provided for his family she became reconciled 
to the marriage. It was Sylvia she could not 
understand. Sylvia began lighting Sabbath 
candles—something previously unheard of in the 
““Movement.” 

“Why candles?” Bertha asked her. 

“Why not?” Sylvia retorted. “Ain’t Ia Jew?” 

“And what am I?” Bertha came back at her. 
“Italian? Or maybe Irish? I am Jewish too, just 
the same I don’t light any candles.” 

“You are from Europe,” Sylvia said, ‘“‘the 
American way is different.” 

“Some example,” Bertha sneered. 

At this point Morris intervened: “And how 
come we celebrate a Seder in the ‘Movement?’ ” 

“Tt’s not a Seder at all,” Bertha was angry that 
husband and daughter had made a united front 
against her. “It’s only a Third Seder.” 

Bertha felt that her daughter was being lost 
to her and to the “Movement,” but she was help- 
less against it. New times, new tunes. 


FTER THE FORTIETH anniversary banquet 

Morris fell ill. Some thought the food had 
disagreed with him, and, of course, one doesn’t 
get any younger. When he did not recover with- 
in a few days Bertha called the doctor and the 
“Movement” sent committees to visit Morris. 
The medical aid of the doctor as well as the 
moral support of the committees did not help. 
After a few weeks Morris died. The ‘Move- 
ment” adopted a resolution of mourning, and 
committees were appointed to visit Bertha and 
condole with her and to attend the funeral. For 
a while Bertha did not attend meetings, but 
when the traditional thirty days of mourning 
passed, she became even more active than form- 
erly. This was not surprising, for now she re- 
mained alone. Even the younger son, Paul, got 
married and moved to his wife’s home town 
somewhere in Texas. When Paul was in the 
army he had been stationed in Texas and it was 
there he met the girl who became his wife. Some 
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of the members of Bertha’s branch whispered 
that Paul’s wife was not Jewish, but Bertha ig- 
nored them. Let them talk. Anyway, what is 
the difference between a Jew and a Gentile in 
America. But in her heart she was not at ease. 
She tried to visualize herself taking her daughter- 
in-law to a lecture, a meeting, an open forum, 
and it seemed absurd. The young woman prob- 
ably knew nothing of cultural work, the ‘“Move- 
ment,” Yiddish literature. But then her other 
daughter-in-law who was a New Yorker and 
definitely Jewish did not know much about these 
things either. 


But whatever the suspicions of Bertha’s col- 
leagues in the “Movement” regarding the Jew- 
ishness of her new daughter-in-law, they re- 
frained from speaking of it in her presence, and 
when the wedding was held in Texas, Bertha 
celebrated the occasion by serving cake and 
whiskey in her branch, division, council and 
reading circle. The people who came to these 
gatherings were nearly always the same, be- 
cause the same persons belonged to all these 
organizations and committees, nevertheless they 
helped Bertha celebrate, and on each occasion 
the chairlady made a few appropriate remarks 
and also gave the floor to the committee officers 
and active members, each of whom congratula- 
ted Bertha and hoped she would have grand- 
children brought up in the spirit of social jus- 
tice and Yiddish culture. 

There were many such celebrations in the 
“Movement,” but since the members were no 
longer young, all of these occasions revolved 
about the birth of grandchildren and their 
graduations. These little parties were scarcely 
ever attended by the second generation. They 
did not belong. 

Bertha, too, sighed softly in the midst of these 
festivities. Morris was dead. Alvin moved away 
from Thirteenth Avenue, beyond the Culver 
Line, to the outskirts of Flatbush where he 
bought a house. From time to time Bertha would 
visit Alvin and his family, but she was a modern 
mother and knew enough not to visit too often. 
Sylvia did remain in the neighborhood and after 
the birth of her first baby Bertha was a welcome 
guest in her home, first because of her advice 
and later as a baby sitter. Bertha waited impa- 
tiently for Sylvia’s son to become seven years 
old so that she could enroll him in the Yiddish 
school, but when the long awaited event came 
around she was disappointed. Sylvia enrolled 
her child in a Talmud Torah. Bertha was thun- 
derstruck. Such an unheard of thing. What 
would her friends say? And what about the 
“Movement?” And, in general, what was the 


idea of a Talmud Torah? 
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But Sylvia was adamant. “Let be, mother,” 
she pleaded gently. “All his friends go to ‘He- 
brew.’ And then he will have to have a Bar 
Mitzvah.” 

Bertha was shocked. The child would grow up 
without knowing any Yiddish. 

“But I and Joe don’t talk Yiddish either,” 
Sylvia argued. 

“And the Yiddish culture? . . . Continuity? 
... The ‘Movement?’ ... Two thousand years?” 

Bertha struck an ambitious note. She tried to 
say in a few sentences all the things she had heard 
at lectures, rallies, banquets, conferences in near- 
ly fifty years, and she failed. Her memory be- 
trayed her, the words came out confused and 
unconvincing, and in desperation she stopped. 

She did not stay for dinner. Slowly she walked 
home, late autumn in her heart. Sadness lay 
heavy on her mind. What did these modern 
children want, anyway? Nice children, educa- 
ted, but what is their life? Take Sylvia for ex- 
ample. All she knows is shopping, and her home. 
That’s all very well. But what about her free 
time? They have company and play cards and 
talk about past vacations and future vacations 
and clothes. Cards were all right. For instance, 
a card party for the Yiddish school or for the 
branch. But to play cards, just like that. And, 
in general, what was the meaning of life? 


RertHa’s FEET led her to the Labor Lyceum 

out of sheer habit. The building was brightly 
illuminated. Bertha’s blood coursed more quick- 
ly in her veins. Could it be some cultural meet- 
ing going on without her knowing about it? 
Her memory was not as good as it used to be— 
age. The sight of the brightly lit windows made 
her quicken her steps. But when she went in 
another disappointment awaited her. “There is 
an Italian wedding going on,” the Lyceum 
manager told her as soon as she entered the, door. 

Bertha’s mood darkened again and she went 
home. “An Italian wedding. Talmud Torah.” 

The neighborhood had changed. The Italians 
were moving further up in the thirties. The 
young people went to the centers in the wealth- 
ier section of the forties. What Jewish family 
would hold a wedding in the modest Labor Ly- 
ceum when thousands of dollars were spent on 
each such occasion? The Lyceum was being 
deserted and might have come to a bad financial 
end, were it not for the Italians. Italian boys 
and girls who used to hang around the candy 
stores kept company until they too decided to 
get married, and it was then that the Labor 
Lyceum obtained a new source of income. The 
prospective couple’s parents would come, look 


/around and hire the hall. Hundreds of people 
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would come to these weddings at which there 
was much drinking and singing of Italian songs. 
The portrait of Sholom Aleichem would smile 
benignly from the wall. 

But the Lyceum manager was happy. “If it 
weren't for the Italian weddings we woul 
have had to shut up shop long ago,” he said. 

Bertha walked slowly. “What was this world 
coming to?” she mused. The territory of the 
“Movement” was narrowing. Instead came Tal- 
mud Torah, Kaddish, Bar Mitzvah, Temples, 
Italian weddings. 


ERTHA CLUNG to the “Movement” still more 

tightly. Now she never missed a meeting or 
a party of her branch or division or council. 
She was first to come to lectures and occupied 
a front seat in order not to miss a word. Age, 
and her hearing was not what it had been. Still 
she would miss part of the lectures. Against her 
will her head would nod and come to rest on 
her bosom. The lecturers talked about Yiddish 
literature, war, politics, socialism. Half asleep 
Bertha’s mind translated them into other images: 
the Czar . . . Brothers and Sisters . . . mother 
scolding: ‘Where are you off to again? Another 
meeting? You'll be caught and sent to Siberia” 
.. . Beloved, should the whip of oppression. .. . 

She would awake with a start when the speak- 
er concluded his oration and the audience ap- 
plauded, and rush to the small kitchen in the 
rear of the hall to help prepare tea. After lec- 
tures it was customary for a select few old 
timers to have tea with the speaker. Bertha is 
now fully awake and back to life. She does not 
drink tea herself, any longer, but what does 
that matter. Life is full and rewarding. 

Of all the institutions of the “Movement” 
that enjoyed Bertha’s support, her favorite one 
at this time was the ‘“Movement’s” Home for the 
Aged. A long time ago she was more interested 
in politics, literature, class struggle. But what 
came of all the politics? You see for yourself. 
The Jews of Europe were murdered. But a Home 
for the Aged, well, to provide an old man with 
a place to rest his weary head—that is something 
concrete. 

Since Bertha sold the laundry some years 
earlier she devoted all her time to the “Move- 
ment.” She had a little money from the sale of 
her business, the rest her children sent her. Now 
all her time was her own and she could be more 
active than many younger ones. So she walks 
back and forth on Thirteenth Avenue collecting 
donations for a bazaar, soliciting ads for the 
“Movement’s” journal, selling tickets, chances, 
bricks. When there is nothing else to do she 
reads the ““Movement’s” journal. She reads no- 
tices of meetings in other parts of the city, 


' 
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then she likes to glance in the department called 
“Advice from a Doctor.” She used to read the 
feature articles about politics, socialism, com- 
munism, justice. But the writers of today are 
not what the old ones used to be. Once upon 
a time when a writer wrote an article for the 
Journal, there was something to read. But now. 
... Even the “Advice from a Doctor” is not what 
it used to be. In bygone years, if Bertha oc- 
casionally glanced at this feature, the Doctor 
discussed broken limbs or sexual matters— 
frigidity, impotence and similar subjects. But 
who cares for such things now? Now none of 
the readers of the Journal ask about frigidity 
or want to have an answer to impotence. ‘“‘Ad- 
vice From a Doctor” offers instead much more 
appropriate subjects: arterio-sclerosis, gall stones, 
heart attacks, high blood pressure. The mem- 
bers of the “Movement” are interested in such 
things. Of course the members go to see doc- 
tors personally. Still, consider the case of the 
man in the Bronx who wrote to the Journal 
that he had already consulted three doctors 
about his heart condition and his arthritis. One 
of the doctors even was a specialist, a professor. 
Just the same this man wrote to the Journal’s 
doctor for advice. A member can be X-rayed 
by any number of professors, but when the 
Journal gives him advice he feels better. 

Several times Bertha felt an urge to write a 
letter of her own to “Advice From a Doctor” 
about the strange behavior of her heart, but 
writing was never one of her outstanding ac- 
complishments. So she prefers to read the letters 
of others and the doctor’s answers. 


‘THEN CAME THE Day when Bertha failed to 

come to a meeting. The chairlady asked 
about it and was told that Bertha was not feeling 
well. 

“Is she in bed or does she go around?” the 
chairlady wanted to know. 

“She is up and around,” Bertha’s friend in- 
formed her. 


“That’s what I wanted to know,” the chair-: 
lady said, “because if she is in bed it is necessary 
to appoint a committee to visit her.” 

At the following meeting Bertha was reported 
as bedridden. The chairlady asked for volun- 
teers, but then it turned out that nearly all the 
members of the branch had already visited the 
patient. To be on the correct side, a committee 
was selected nevertheless and the meeting voted 
unanimously to send Bertha a box of candy. The 
financial secretary forthwith made out a check 
for two dollars which he personally cashed. At 
the next meeting the committee reported on 
Bertha’s condition. 
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That winter was a busy one, as usual. There 
was a card party, a Hanukkah party, a bazaar, 
an anniversary banquet and what not. But 
Bertha could not come to any of these. From 
time to time one of the members would go up 
to visit her, and at the meetings her condition 
was discussed privately. 

“Still sick? What does the doctor say? What 
should he say? One doesn’t get any younger.” 

And then the last news: “Have you heard? 
Of course I have heard ... Bertha... I was 
just going to call you... so suddenly too... 
It just goes to show you... .” 


HE CHAIRLADY was an expert at this sort of 

thing. She knew her parliamentary law by 
heart. She loved culture, lectures, conventions, 
greetings, installations and reports. More than 
these she loved anniversaries and jubilees. Most 
of all she loved mourning resolutions. She used 
to handle such resolutions with deftness, as if 
she were personally cutting the ribbon on the 
new highway to eternity. She would rise and 
ask the assembled to come to their feet. She 
would remain standing, head bowed low, as if 
it were her personal grief. 

Considering the. chairlady’s passion for such 
occasions it is not surprising that she always 
managed one or two for every meeting. She 
was never short of candidates for mourning. It 
could be an author, a poet or a union leader, 
an ex-secretary of the branch or an honorary 
chairman. In a pinch she could unearth an ap- 
propriate candidate to be mourned from a more 
distant locality, some prominent person in the 
“Movement” in Mexico, Australia or God only 
knows where. 

It is therefore not hard to imagine the volume 
of mourning resolutions that followed Bertha’s 
death. For weeks resolutions were being adopted 
at the branch, division council, school manage- 
ment. And when these possibilities had been 
exhausted, the chairlady hit on the idea of call- 
ing a joint meeting of all the “Movement’s” 
institutions on Thirteenth Avenue where a 
double resolution mourning Bertha was adopted 
—one for Bertha as an individual and the other 
for her alter ego—the social activist. A com- 
mittee was also appointed to visit the funeral 
department of the “Movement” downtown to 
see to it that Bertha be accorded all due honors. 

The funeral was indeed unusually well organ- 
ized and attended. All the members of the 
“Movement” who lived in the vicinity of Thir- 
teenth Avenue were present. Returning home 
by subway, the mourners sighed: “If only Ber- 
tha could have seen it. She had always loved 
to see well-arranged funerals.” 
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The Histadrut Campaign — Arn Appraisal 


by Nahum Guttman 


elena agp for Israel has become Big Busi- 

ness. In the light of the gigantic appeals 
for funds, the need for UJA philanthropic dol- 
lars as well as the investment dollars garnered 
through the bond sale, the role of other funds 
required for the development of Israel has been 
obscured. 

In the first wave of enthusiasm after the es- 
tablishment of Israel, the refrain was heard that 
donations of any kind would soon be unneces- 
sary and a flow of official pronouncements from 
the highest authorities had fo bolster the posi- 
tion of the United Jewish Appeal. Once the 
UJA’s position was clarified, the forces for 
“unity” began to undermine the various tradi- 
tional campaigns, without discriminating too 
much whether these “lesser” drives were legiti- 
mate and constructive or flash-in-the-pan ven- 
tures with dubious reasons for existence. This 
problem, too, was finally ironed out, with the 
Jewish Agency setting up a Committee on Con- 
trol and Authorization of Campaigns. In this 
manner, many a potential “racket” was nipped 
in the bud, and the public had an authorized 
list of legitimate funds participating in the total 
picture of Israel’s development. 

Two of the funds on the authorized list had 
been recognized previously by the World Zion- 
ist Congress. These were the Hadassah and the 
Histadrut drives. Despite the short-lived effort 
to amalgamate all Israel funds into one “kitty,” 
a move inspired by the Council of Jewish Feder- 
ations and Welfare Funds, Hadassah and Hista- 
drut stood firm and defended their right to con- 
tinue operations on an independent basis. To 
Hadassah its fund-raising projects are synony- 
mous with existence itself. The case of Hista- 
drut was not as simple. In the minds of many, 
including champions of Labor Zionism, the 
emergence of Israel with David Ben Gurion at 
its head, meant that all the taxes as well as the 
Zionist funds from abroad woud be disbursed 
automatically to suit the needs and interests of 
the labor movement. At one stage it was bruited 
about that even Ben Gurion viewed the separate 
Histadrut campaign with disfavor and sought 
to throw everything into a combined drive. 
Later signs indicated that the Prime Minister is 
less enthusiastic about putting all of Israel’s 
financial eggs in one basket. 

In its official report to the 23rd World Zion- 
ist Congress in Jerusalem last summer, the Jew- 


ish Agency summarized the fund-raising efforts 
in the United States during the past half cen- 
tury. Money realized through the agencies now 
part of the United Jewish Appeal amounted to 
about $350 million. Next came Hadassah’s con- 
tribution of over $61 million and third was the 
Histadrut Campaign with over $20 million (to- 
gether with Pioneer Women, this would be near- 
ly $27 million.) Thus, these two “minor” cam- 
paigns have already amassed nearly $90 millions 
for Israel, and the current rate exceeds $12 
millions annually. This is no trifling sum even 
in view of today‘s great needs. 


JHE SOUL-SEARCHING that took place during 

the past three years whether an independent 
Histadrut Campaign still serves a useful pur- 
pose after a quarter century of singular con- 
tributions to the development of the coopera- 
tive sector of Israel is now a thing of the past. 
The Histadrut Executive has made a definitive 
declaration that it is unequivocally in favor of 
a continually expanding drive on two counts: 
as a source of funds and as an instrument of 
public education. 

The success of many Histadrut-sponsored en- 
terprises has given the impression that Histadrut 
is now such a powerful factor in Israel that it 
can do without eleomosynary aid. Such giants as 
Solel Boneh and Hamashbir Hamerkazi have an- 
nual turnovers of millions of pounds, and are 
recognized leaders in their respective fields of 
cooperative construction and wholesale merchan- 
dising in Israel. Their success is proof that co- 
operative effort can cope with the large-scale 
needs of a growing country as successfully as 
private enterprise. Their position in the economy 
is testimony to the fact that Histadrut had the 
vision and the daring to launch pioneering en- 
terprises decades ago when the hazards of invest- 
ment were great and the rewards slim. To view 
these giants in their proper light, one must go 
back to the beginnings, when they were really 
monopolies, functioning in a veritable economic 
void. Today, Solel Boneh and Hamashbir are 
comfortably crowded by the run-of-the-mill 
entrepreneurs, although they still do it solo in 
the pioneering areas of the Negev and in the 
immmigrant transit villages. 

Funds of the American Histadrut campaign, 
which once helped launch the institutions that 
now stand on their own feet, are currently being 
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used to help the most recent immigrants take 
root in Israel through various cooperative enter- 
prises. In 1950, 1,400 new immigrants were ab- 
sorbed into 395 urban co-ops which engage in 
twenty-five different trades, from cigarette-mak- 
ing to locksmithing. A special investment helped 
build International House in Holon, where 26 
co-ops will be accommodated. Another grant 
will provide for Tel Aviv’s largest bakery, also 
a co-op. Thus, in one year alone, with only a 
quarter million dollar investment from the 
American campaign, Histadrut has planted the 
seeds of new enterprises which may blossom into 
larger undertakings. There is no guarantee that 
every co-op will succeed. Some will founder, 
as indeed many have, but even those that fail 
help provide a body of knowledge that both 
private and cooperative sectors of Israel’s eco- 
nomy can draw upon. 

Since Israel was founded the new immigration 
has brought a relatively small number of skilled 
technicians. Histadrut has therefore spent much 
effort on improving the productive capacity of 
the workers. Through joint production com- 
mittees with the employers, it has injected a new 
concept of labor efficiency, taking into count all 
factors, from proper placement of equipment in 
a plant to a proper attitude on the part of the 
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workers. Even incentive pay, long taboo in labor 
circles, was authorized in the light of the over- 
riding need for higher productivity. On two 
fronts Histadrut made considerable progress in 
preparing skilled hands. Through a joint prog- 
ram with the Government, it helped train ten 
thousand trade workers. Secondly, a million dol- 
lars of the American campaign have been spent 
on the Amal network of trade schools in Jeru- 
salem, Haifa, Tel Aviv, Ramleh, Tiberias, Ha- 
dera and Petah Tikva, with a resultant crop of 
qualified mechanics, electricians, radio techni- 
cians, carpenters, and other skills. 

The drive for the productivization of the 
younger generation and of the new immigrants 
is perhaps the most crucial effort being made on 
Israel’s domestic economic front. As the great 
reservoir of manpower that bolsters the Govern- 
ment’s appeal for undiminished sacrifices, His- 
tadrut is as always the voluntary agent that pre- 
vents the blue-prints of Israel’s future from re- 
maining mere sketches on paper. An analysis 
of the various vocational training agencies for 
high school boys and girls shows that while His- 
tadrut lags in preparing office workers and sec- 
retaries, it is far ahead in training farmers and 
industrial workers. If Israel is to be a “‘nation 
of workers” with a healthy distribution among 
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lab the basic industries of the land, the, special pre- 
abor | occupation of Histadrut with “productivization” 


over- eater: 
— ee THE NEW YORK COUNCIL 
ess in ONE COULD PRESENT detailed accounts of the Pp i oO N E E R Ww O “A E NY 


prog- other major items in’ the annual Histadrut 
n ten | budget which depend largely or entirely on the 
1 dol- | funds raised in America through the independent 


on behalf of all its Chaveroth, extends warmest 





spent | Histadrut Campaign. Kupat Holim, with an Shona Tova greetings to Medinath Israel, the 
Jeru- | over-all budget of $31,000,000, derives most of valiant Yishuv, the Knesseth Israel and the 
Ha- | its funds from Israeli sources, but the pressure entire Labor Zionist movement. 
op of of immigration and the need to serve 850,000 
chni- | persons by the end of this year will probably To the JEWISH FRONTIER our very best 
increase its dependence on American contribu- wishes for continued service in the interest of 
tions. The comprehensive cultural program iia tile 
among new immigrants, relations with the Arab 
minority in the country, housing for veteran a 


members of Histadrut and the ramified activities 
of the Working Women’s Council constitute 
more than budgetary elements. They strike at 
the fundamental issue of nation-building — the Tes Wiesaek. Cimnadl Chaeien 
creation of a social climate conducive to convert- 

ing an inchoate mass of newcomers into a defi- 

nitely patterned society based on the principles © 

of self-labor, cooperation, mutual aid, human 

dignity and political democracy. 


With Pioneer greetings, 


The Histadrut Campaign of America (includ- CLUBS IN THE COUNCIL 
ing the income of Pioneer Women) has averaged 
about $3,500,000 annually since 1948. The year |]) ACHDUTH K. V. HEDERA 
ending September 30, 1951, will in all probability [f) ariza HERUTH 
measure up to this average, and plans are in the 
making for the new drive. With, the question ANUTA-AMI INTERNATIONAL 
of the continued existence of the campaign re- ASHERA ISRAELA 
legated to the past, the National Committee for 
Labor Israel is chiefly concerned with new or- AVIVA MEDINAH-NATANYA 
ganizational techniques and approaches so that BELLEROSE MIDTOWN 
the growing pro-Histadrut sentiment in the 
western hemisphere could be crystallized. BUS. & PROF. MT. VERNON 
One of the basic questions on the American COOPERATIVE NEGBA 
scene is the relationship between the Campaign 
and the Jewish Welfare Funds and Federations. alate a 
In some towns where Histadrut was included DOWNTOWN PINE LAKE PARK 


as a beneficiary of the local Welfare Funds, ex- 
perience has shown that the Labor Israel Move- 
ment tended to stagnate. With the best of inten- EMUNAH SHELANU 
tions, local committees have been unable to di- 
vide the available dollars to the satisfaction of 
all parties sharing in the campaign. To remedy 
the situation an experiment has been conducted 
in a number of towns which showed that by an 
independent effort Histadrut raised its own quo- GOELETH WEST NEW YORK 
ta and left the Welfare Fund unharmed in its 
general appeal. Boston has been a classic case of _ 
the revival of fund-raising for Histadrut after HASSIAH YESHUA-TEL AVIV 
a two year merger with the Combined Appeal. 
Other communities that embarked on indepen- 
dent drives are Cincinnati, San Diego, San Fran- 


cisco, Hartford, Buffalo and Houston. The claim ee 
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May the New Year Bring Peace and 
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that community leaders are overburdened and 
donors are being drained by separate drives did 
not stand up against the test of experience. It 
is becoming apparent that at least in the larger 
communities, the vitality of the Labor Zionist 
movement and the degree of financial support 
to Histadrut can be enhanced by separate cam- 
paigns. 

A second development in a number of cities 
is the organization of local Histadrut Clubs with 
a membership devoted to educational programs 
as well as fund-raising. Composed of members 
of Labor Zionist organizations and non-affiliated 
individuals, these Clubs have become an impor- 
tant feature in Boston, Baltimore, Toronto, Mon- 
treal and other localities. 


THE NationaL Committee for Labor Israel 

has consistently maintained close relations with 
the American Federation of Labor, the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations and a number of 
independent unions. In the days of the British 
mandate the voice of American labor spoke loud- 
ly on many occasions when Jewish aspirations 
were in jeopardy, and during the critical days 
of the United Nations debate on Palestine, Amer- 
ican labor made its weight felt in Washington, 
strengthening the hand of President Truman. 
AFL and CIO leaders, otherwise at odds in out- 
look, found a common ground in their support 
of Histadrut. The bridge between Histadrut and 
American labor is the American Trade Union 
Council of the National Committee for Labor 
Israel, at which AFL and CIO groups frequently 
meet in a cordial atmosphere. 

American labor has adopted concrete projects 
in Israel, such as the trade schools. A Sidney 
Hillman library exists in the Jerusalem trade 
school, while a David Dubinsky library has just 
been opened at International School in Haifa. 
This year the contributions of three major trade 
unions have been earmarked for building wor- 
kers’ homes in Holon, and street signs in that 
municipality bear the names of Hugo Ernst, pres- 
ident of the International Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees, Local 35 of the ILGWU, and the 
New York Locals of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. A fourth street honors Farband, the 
Labor Zionist Order. These practical projects 
have helped acquaint the Israelis with the abiding 
interest of American labor, and have given to 
American labor visible tokens of appreciation 
for the aid they have given. 

The interest of American Jewish labor in Is- 
rael came to a climax with the inclusion of five 
members in the American Labor Zionist delega- 
tion to the World Zionist Congress in Jerusalem. 
Jewish workers, many of them erstwhile op- 
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ponents of Zionism, have come around to full 
participation in Jewish national affairs. If they 
now participate in the sale of Shikun housing 
bonds, under the inspiration of David Dubinsky 
and Charles Zimmerman, or help stimulate the 
purchase of Israel government bonds, it is the 
outcome of decades of patient education in the 
meeting halls of the Histadrut Campaign. 

The educational achievements among the trade 
unions were equalled in other fields. The Work- 
men’s Circle, long under anti-Zionist leadership, 
has been won over on a local level, with the 
majority of branches actively participating in 
Histadrut work. The national administration, 
for reasons of its own, has shied away from re- 
cognizing the state of affairs. Among the thou- 
sands of large and small societies based on ties 
to a town or village in the “old country”, His- 
tadrut has become a popular name, and special 
efforts have been made to perpetuate the memory 
RTE ESE EE NE EN HE 
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of the erased communities in Europe through 
the erection of Kupat Holim clinics and other 
institutions. A relatively new field is the organ- 
ization of Business and Industry committees 
among the liberal elements of the business world. 
There is hardly a city that does not have a Busi- 
ness Division, with one or more members who 
have visited Israel and have seen Histadrut at 
work. These eyewitnesses have helped scotch 
malicious rumors that Histadrut is monopolistic, 
communistic, and what have you. 


In retrospect the results of the labors of the 
National Committee for Labor Israel seem to 
be more abundant than one had imagined. With- 
out the material and moral aid that flowed from 
America it is doubtful whether Israel would to- 
day be the kind of state that it is, one concerned 
with the welfare of its citizens and geared to 
receive immigrants at a fantastic pace. 
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The Early Pioneers 


From “The Journals of 


Alexander Zeid 


PASSED SEVERAL YEARS of my 

childhood in the house of my 
aunt and uncle in the village of 
Zima in Siberia and these years 
left their mark on me for all the 
days of my life. My foster-parents 
would get up early in the morning 
and go out to work in the fields, 
leaving a large dog and myself 
behind to watch over the farm 
house. To this day, many of my 
dreams at night are set in this 
period of my childhood. 

My family finally decided to 
leave Siberia and return to Vilna, 
so that we might live among Jews 
and receive a Jewish education. 

A year after our arrival in Vil- 
na my father died. After the death 
of my father, I began to work as 
an apprentice in repair-shops for 
metal and passed three years in 
this way. I began to come into 
contact with Jews and heard about 
Zionism for the first time. 

Once, as I stood beside the forge 
I heard a girl telling her friend of 
the impressions of the Congress she 
had gathered from one of the dele- 
gates from Vilna. The conversa- 
tion turned to Herzl and he was 
referred to with bated breath. 

My very heart and soul seemed 
to absorb those words. I did not 
then understand everything I 
heard, but I felt that the Zionist 
idea was taking possession of my 
whole being. I envied the happy 
ones who had been present at the 
great occasion of the Zionist Con- 
gress and had lived through such 
a great emotional experience. 

After years of loneliness and ex- 
ile in Siberia I felt, in Vilna, like 
one who awakens from a long 
sleep. I used to go to hear the 
speeches of Zionist orators and I 
swallowed their words hungrily. 
One evening my friends took me 
to a youth-meeting composed of 
working youth and intelligentsia, 
who called themselves Poalei-Zion 
and I became a member of the or- 
ganization. 

From that day onwards I 
thought continually of the des- 
tiny of the Jewish people, both 


in the past and in the present. It 
seemed as if I had been born anew. 
I began to distinguish between 
two types of Jews: Zionists, the 
minority, who see the state of the 
Jewish people with open eyes and 
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village of Alonki in Siberia, I used 
to play with the Russian village- 
children. Suddenly one of them 
asked me: “Who are you actual- 
ly?” I answered: “A Jew.” “And 
do you own any land?” “No.” 
“And does your father sow any 
grain?” “No.” “Really?!” shrilled 
the child jubilantly. “If we peas- 
ants refuse to sell you bread you'll 
all die of hunger!” 

These naive, simple words ut- 
tered by the small Russian boy 
awakened in my memory; they 
robbed me of peace and demanded 
an answer. It was necessary to 
change things, to reform oneself, 
to be born anew. And, in order to 
be born anew, I would have to 
go to Palestine, to the land of 
Israel, to our land, and to live like 
all other people! 


THE “POALEI-ZION” organization, 

which was founded in those 
days, grew from day to day and 
before long numbered about three 
hundred members. These were 
young boys and girls who had be- 
come disgusted with the empty 
life of the street and devoted 
themselves with all the ardor of 
their youth to the Zionist ideal. 
The moving spirit in our organ- 
ization, our teacher and guide, 
was Michael Halperin. 


Halperin’s father lived in Vilna. 
He was a wealthy and educated 
man, kindhearted and charitable. 
Every Thursday he would invite 
the wives of poor workmen and 
artisans to his house and lend them 
money for the Sabbath without 
interest. After the death of his 
father, Michael Halperin moved to 
Smolensk and founded a factory, 
with another partner, with the 
money he had received as an in- 
heritance. His partner exploited 
the workmen ruthlessly, as was 
customary in those days. Michael 
taught them something of the 
theory of Socialism and roused 
them against their exploiters. In 
the end he organized a strike in 
his own factory, against himself. 

Michael Halperin came to Vil- 
na in 1901 after his return from 
Palestine where he had lived temp- 
orarily. At this period in his life 
he was a young and handsome 
man. He believed, according to a 
family tradition, that he was de- 
scended from the House of David. 
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No sooner had we seen him than 
we all fell in love with him. He 
had a powerful imagination and 
his devotion and loyalty to Zion- 
ism were the basis of his life. In 
a short while we all became at- 
tached to him. He strengthened 
our organization. 

Halperin began to prepare us 
energetically for our duties in Pal- 
estine. He chose thirty members 
out of the organization for special 
training. On Sabbath eves and on 
holidays we went to the woods 
in the neighborhood of Vilna and 
slept out of doors. The next day 
was spent in various forms of 
sport, and he would tell us a great 
deal about the international So- 
cialist movement, about Palestine 
and about the Arabs. His aim was 
to prepare us for the new life in 
Palestine, for agricultural work 
and for training in defense, and 
he preached to us the transforma- 
tion of our lives at the very basis: 
we must wear simple clothes like 
those of ordinary villagers, eat 
black bread and take Iong walks 
to develop our strength for labor 
in Palestine. 


TN 1903, a year before I set out 
for Palestine, Halperin lectured 
to us on his plan of activity in 
Palestine. The English, he ex- 
plained, have been planning for 
years to conquer Palestine. They 
were distributing arms to the Be- 
douins in the neighborhood of Ga- 
za and Beersheba and rousing them 
against the Turks. Therefore we 
should settle near the borders of 
the country, in order to defend 
the Jewish colonies. There would 
be many buyers for the land in 
the heart of Palestine, but it was 
the duty of the young Chalutzim 
to settle in El Arish, in the south 
of Palestine, a territory already in 
the hands of the British. England 
would regard our colonization 
there favorably, insofar as it 
would be directed against the 
Turks. We would found a kind 
of popular legion; England would 
give us arms and appoint officers 
for it, and as the British army 
penetrated Palestine, the legion 
would act as a kind of advance- 
guard to defend the Jewish com- 
munity. Meantime the legion 
would occupy itself with raising 
sheep and cattle in El-Arish. 
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Halperin told us a great deal 
about the lives of the Arabs es- 
pecially about the Bedouins. He 
was a great admirer of the Bedouin 
custom of hospitality and favored 
friendship with the children of the 
desert. 

Halperin also developed an orig- 
inal idea concerning the assimila- 
tion of the Arabs to us, as we 
would be the bearers of a higher 
culture than theirs. It would be 
our duty, he said, to marry Arab 
girls and educate them and their 
children as Jews; thus a covenant 
of brotherly love would be estab- 
lished between us and the Mos- 
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lems. In order to establish con- 
tact with the Arabs, we would 
have to build a guest-room in each 
of the national farms where we 
could meet and talk with our 
neighbors. The gracious hospitali- 
ty which takes the form of a fes- 
tive ritual among the Arabs en- 
chanted him and he considered it 
a tradition worthy of imitation. 
It would also be necessary to buy 
horses for riding, in order to win 
prestige in the eyes of the Arabs. 

Under Halperin’s influence I 
finally decided to come to Pales- 
tine. This was in 1904, when I 
was seventeen years old. The lo- 
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cal “‘Poalei-Zion” organization ar- 
ranged a farewell party in my 
honor and my comrades accom- 
panied me to the railway station. 
I travelled to Warsaw first, to take 
leave of my stepmother and my 
sister who had been living there 
for some years. This was during 
the Russo-Japanese war and the 
railway car was full of soldiers. 
They were drunk and one of 
them began to pester me with 
cries of ”Zhid” and other insults. 

This was my parting from 
Russia. 


HEN the coast of Haifa ap- 

peared, and the city stretched 
out at the foot of Mount Carmel, 
it all seemed like a fairy-tale to 
me. 

The Arab sailors received our 
boat with shrieks but even these 
shrieks seemed pleasant to me. On 
shore were a number of Jews who 
asked me if I had an entrance 
permit to the country, without 
which the Turkish government 
would arrest me. I did not have 
any permit, but:this did not worry 
me. I had arrived in Palestine at 
last! Where was I to go? Whom 
should I see and what should I 
do? These questions did not 
trouble me in the least. I was at 
home. I was happy. 

I did not leave the boat at 
Haifa, but continued to Jaffa, 
which was then the gateway into 
Palestine. As I got off the boat 
I was arrested by the Turkish 
authorities for lack of a travel- 
permit. 

But I was saved by means of 
Baksheesh (bribe). I had a few 
rubles left and a silver watch—an 
heirloom left by my father—and 
with their aid I was freed and 
given permission to enter Jaffa. 

In Jaffa I went to a Jewish 
lodging-house. It was Friday and 
I didn’t have a cent left. I pro- 
posed to the landlord that he take 
my suitcase and spring coat—all 
the property which I had brought 
with me—and he agreed to feed 
and lodge me over the Sabbath. I 
rested several hours and then went 
out to wander about the streets 
of Jaffa. I strolled through the lit- 
tle alleys, my mind full of new 
impressions. Suddenly I heard the 
sound of hammer-blows. As I was 
a metal-worker myself, I followed 
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the sound until I came to a tin- 
smith’s shop. I peered inside—and 
a wave of joy swept over me: near 
the workbench stood my friend 
Manevitch, a red-haired boy, 
strong and plucky and a member 
of the party in Vilna. He wel- 
comed me and lent me some money 
with which to pay the lodging- 
house keeper. On Saturday he 
brought me to the owner of a 
workshop for kettle-making from 
Rishon-leZion, and persuaded him 
to take me on as workman in his 
shop. 

I began my work in the kettle 
shop with great enthusiasm. In 
Rishon-le-Zion I met the carpen- 
ter Krinizi, a member of the party 
from Horodne. He greeted me 
warmly and offered me a meal 
and immediately after we began 
a discussion concerning the work- 
ers in Palestine. 

I remained in Krinitzi’s room 
for several nights, and after he 
returned to Petah-Tikvah I began 
to spend the nights in the barracks 
belonging to the workers in the 
wine-vat, close to the workshop 
where I was employed. 

This barrack was a long and 
narrow building, with wooden 
couches on either side. The walls 
of the barrack, which, had never 
been whitewashed, were black 
with soot. In order to save our- 
selves from the onslaught of the 
troublesome cockroaches, I, to- 
gether with some other workers, 
built a little hut close to the bar- 
rack and slept there. My spring- 
coat, which I had ransomed from 
the lodging-keeper in Jaffa, served 
me as a bed. We were wet tho- 
roughly by dew every night. 


TyvurInc THIs PERIOD we decided 

to hike to Jerusalem and to 
the Jordan. We walked all night 
by the light of the moon and by 
early morning we reached Jerusa- 
lem. We entered the city singing, 
and no sooner were we heard than 
the streets filled with men, women 
and children. The more mature 
girls were not allowed to look at 
us. 

For several days we walked 
about the city and its environs, 
looking at tombstones and historic 
relics of the past. When we re- 
turned to our hotel in the evening 
we went on singing endlessly. This 
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hike took place on the Succoth 
holiday and on the eve of Simchat 
Torah we went to the synagogue 
and danced together with the wor- 
shippers. We became the subject 
of conversation throughout the 
city and Rabbi Samuel Salanter 
invited us to his home as a token 
of ‘esteem. 

Two weeks later, after my legs 
had healed from the bruises suf- 
fered during the hike. I went to 
look for work, and it was then 
that I tasted the bitter experience 
of a Jewish worker who went out 
to look for a day’s work in Pales- 
tine. The farmers insisted that the 
work was too hard for me as I 
was only a Jew. 


GROUP of twelve men organ- 

ized themselves as watchmen 
for the vineyards of Zikhron- Ya- 
kov. Leibel Goldvag and Yechez- 
kel Chankin and I joined this 
group. 

Chankin took over the job of 
guarding the school. Another com- 
rade hired himself out to a farmer 
in Shfeya and our group disban- 
ded, for we did not, as yet, know 
the secret of organization or dis- 
cipline. Only three of us were left 
out of the whole group; Leibel, 
Brachos and myself. They took 
over the job of guarding the vine- 
yards by day, and I took it over 
by night. 

The Arab watchmen conspired 
against me, setting a trap for me. 
One of them entered my vine- 
yard and began to pick grapes. At 
nrst I decided not to react to this, 
until the owner of the vineyard 
would send me a revolver. But I 
could not contain my anger. I 
started to chase after the thief and 
fell into the trap. The watchmen 
lying in wait jumped on me and 
beat me till I bled. The owner 
of the vineyard, who was in the 
neighborhood at that time and 
saw them beating me did not come 
to my help. Only after the at- 
tackers had withdrawn did he ap- 
proach me in confusion. I said to 
him: “Brennen solt ir mitten ker- 
em in einem.” (“You and your 
vineyard can burn together!’’) 
and I went to Shfeya, to Israel 
Shochat. Israel was not surprised, 
for he had expected that this 
would happen. 
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I moved to Jerusalem. On Pas- 
sover of 1906, two girls came from 
Vilna, Keila (afterwards Giladi) 
and Zippora (afterwards Zeid). 
We had founded a workers’ club 
in a cellar in the Old City and 
there Ben-Zvi gave his first lec- 
ture. It was during this lecture 
that I first met Zippora and be- 
came friendly with her. I did not 
dare hope that she would remain 
in Palestine for she was an auto- 
nomist and not a Zionist. Keila 
went to one of the colonies for a 
short period and Zippora took a 
small room near the Yemenite 
quarter. The thought that she was 
to return to Russia saddened me. 
In the end we won out—both 
Palestine and myself—and she de- 
cided to remain. 

I recall this period of my life 
in Jerusalem with particular plea- 
sure. Each day one member of the 
commune would remain home to 
sweep out the room and to cook 
a large bowl of lentils, a pot of 
rice and a pot of chicory. We 
would buy black bread in the 
Ruégsian quarter and on our re- 
turn from work we would raven- 
ously devour everything. 

During the early days we earned 
four piastres a day, but gradually 
our wages went up until we were 
earning thirteen piastres. At noon- 
time we would feast ourselves on 
watermelon or grapes and would 
stretch out to doze on the broken 
stones. 

Chankin would sometimes come 
to Jerusalem. In the course of our 
meetings we talked a great deal 
about organizing a society to de- 
fend the country. It was Michael 
Halperin who had given us this 
idea while we were still in Vilna. 
And here, in Palestine, Chankin 
was the only one who understood 
me on this subject. The others 
laughed and called me a visionary. 

The two of us decided to begin 
working out the practical details 
of our idea. First it was necessary 
to find suitable people. Among 
our friends in Jerusalem we only 
found two who we thought would 
suit our purpose. I told them about 
our idea and they agreed to our 
plan. In the name of the three of 
us, I sat down and wrote my first 
letter to Israel Shochat in Shfeya. 
We received an answer from him 
in which he said that the matter 
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was not sufficiently clear to him, 
but that he tended to agree with 
us on principle. In his opinion 
there were a number of suitable 
comrades in Zikhron-Yakov and 
in Shfeya; his advice was that we 


should call a meeting in Jaffa dur- - 


ing the Succoth holidays, while the 
“Poalei-Zion” conference was be- 
ing held. He also spoke of this 
to Ben-Zvi who showed an inter- 
est in the organization. 

Our first secret meeting took 
place in Jaffa in Ben-Zvi’s small 
room. Those taking part were 
Itzchak Ben-Zvi, Israel Shochat, 
Israel Giladi, Berele Shweiger, 
Yechezkel Nisanov, Yechezkel 
Chankin, Zvi Becker and I. 


IPPORA AND I reached Sejera on 
horseback. At the farm we 
were told that our comrades were 
at work in the fields and we hur- 
ried out to see them. We were 
very excited and fired several shots 
into the air. No one recognized 
Zippora who was dressed in riding 
habit. I was given the job of 
watchman in the colony. 

During the first year, the year 
1907, we cultivated about 4,000 
dunams, Our girls hired themselves 
out at 10 piastres a day and were 
considered the best women-work- 
ers in the neighborhood. During 
the second year of our work in 
Sejera, when many of our com- 
rades were employed as watch- 
men, all the responsibility for the 
field work fell upon the girls. 

In the evenings, after our com- 
mon meals, we would give parties, 
at which Meirke Chasanowitch 
conducted the singing and danc- 
ing. The settlers in the colony 
would come to visit us at the farm. 

For three years Sejera was the 
center and the training-school for 
““Ha-Shomer.” This period was like 
a single prolonged holiday for us. 
We had prepared for this time 
while we were still in Russia, and 
now that we had come together in 
a commune the energy that had 
been hidden within us burst out 
with power and demanded action. 
We rejoiced at each new task. We 
were all young; eager and daring. 

It was in Sejera that we collec- 
ted the first weapons: daggers, a 
double-barelled rifle and an ordin- 
ary Arab pistol. We all learned to 
shoot precisely. Among the girls, 
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Keila distinguished herself as a 
markswoman. One night twenty 
Arab horsemen attacked the farm 
and fired heavily at the watch- 
men for a long while. Our bullets 
gave out and we had no ammuni- 
tion left. We were very angry and 
ashamed at this state of affairs. 
That night Zvi Becker, Yechezkel 
Nisanov and Zippora swore that 
they would borrow money from 
the management of the farm on 
their own responsibility to buy 
weapons worthy of the name. Two 
of our comrades went to Beirut 
several days later and bought three 
Greek rifles and a Browning. 

As time went on we also learned 
the art of horseback riding. Zip- 
pora was the first to learn. One 
of the farmers of Sejera owned a 
pedigreed mare. Zippora was a 
frequent visitor in his house and 
a friend of the family. When she 
expressed a wish to ride on his 
mare he made no objection. She 
spent weeks until she learned to 
gallop on it like a trained horse- 
woman. She offered me, too, the 
opportunity to learn to ride. We 
wént outside the colony and I be- 
gan to gallop, but the mare 
swerved suddenly and I fell off, 
hit a rock and injured my ribs. 
However, I went on trying until 
I had mastered the art of riding. 
In this way the other members of 
*“Ha-Shomer” also became horse- 
men, and as time went on, they 
were even able to compete with 
the most skilled of the Bedouin 


horsemen! 


TsRAEL SHOCHAT suggested to the 

farmers of Mescha that they 
turn over the job of guarding the 
colony to the members of “Ha- 
Shomer.” At that time this work 
was in the hands of Moslems from 
Morocco, whose villages stretched 
to the north of Mescha. The Arab 
tenant farmers, who worked the 
land of the colony and received 
a small part of the produce as 
their wage, were members of the 
Zevaichi tribe whose tents were 
stretched to the west of the colony 
at the foot of Mt. Tabor. Since 
the Zevaichi wished to be the 
watchmen of the colony, they 
would steal as much as possible 
in order to get the Moroccans in- 
to trouble. In this way the proper- 
ty of the colony was robbed and 
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stolen by both sides and nothing 
was safe. 

The colony had the appearance 
of an Arab village. In every court- 
yard lived an Arab tenant-farmer 
with his wife and children, most 
of them stricken with trachoma 
and covered with lice and sores. 
Close to each house stood a “ta- 
bun”—a kind of stove which was 
always smoking and filled the air 
of the colony with the suffocating 
smell of burnt manure. Even 
worse was the arrogant dominer- 
ing of the watchmen who lorded 
it over the isolated, little village 
as if they were masters there. 


When we came to Mescha as 
watchmen we divided into small 
groups and took up positions in 
the outermost houses. The first 
night passed quietly. 

We learned from the Arabs in 
the neighborhood that the Moroc- 
cans were gathering daily and 
plotting to attack the colony and 
wipe it out. The representatives of 
the Jewish colonies in Galilee met 
and decided that each colony 
should send a number of men to 
the aid of Mescha. A stream of 
new people began pouring into the 
colony to defend it. 

Very friendly relations were 
established between the workers 
and the watchmen, and when the 
farmers refused to agree to the 
demands of the watchmen—the 
workers would call a strike and 
put pressure on the farmers to 
make them consent to our de- 
mands. If one of the watchmen 
fell ill, one of the workers would 
go out on watch in his place. 

Sejera and Mescha were quite 
close to each other and there was 
much visiting back and forth. 
Many gay and cheerful hours were 
spent during this period! On the 
anniversary of our arrival in Mes- 
cha we gave a party and invited 
all the young people in the colony. 
We circled the colony, dancing 
and singing and firing shots into 
the air. On the day of the Festival 
of First Fruits we bought young 
saplings with our own money and 
planted them in the farmers’ yards 
which were open and unshaded. 
In the evening, after the plant- 
ing, we gave another party, at 
which Meirke sang. 

One Sabbath day the rumor 
spread that some Arabs were plot- 
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ting to attack the colony. The 
Arabs were divided into two 
groups. One was to open fire on 
one side of the colony in order 
to draw the watchmen to that 
direction at the same time the 
second group was to break into 
the colony from the other side 
and begin looting. 


Berele Schweiger gathered the 
watchmen and workers and de- 
cided on the defense tactics. Ac- 
cording to his directions we di- 
vided ourselves into several groups. 
As night fell we took up defense 
positions at every possible entrance 
to the colony, crawling on the 
ground so that the Arabs hiding 
in ambush would not see us. There 
was not a single opening which 
was not fortified. We lay on the 
ground for hours and waited for 
the attack. Esther Becker and I 
watched in a garden opposite the 
gate which faced onto the fields, 
close to a manure pile. 


At midnight shots were heard in 
the direction of Mt. Tabor, and 
after a few seconds we distin- 
guished a number of suspicious 
shadows drawing near to us. The 
robbers thought that the watch- 
men would concentrate on that 
side alone, and that they would be 
able to send the rest of their gang 
into the undefended parts of the 
colony. But a ring closed down 
on them from all sides. They were 
taken by surprise. They had not 
expected that kind of welcome. 
They realized then that the Jewish 
watchmen were as capable of or- 
ganizing military tactics as they 
were and gave up their designs 
and disappeared in the darkness. 
For a long time the Arabs in the 
neighborhood continued to talk of 
the cleverness of the Jewish watch- 
men on that night. 


Te NisaNovs caused us, as 
watchmen, a great deal of 


‘trouble, although we loved and re- 


spected both Zvi and Yechezkel 
very much. They were five 
brothers and an old mother. Ye- 
chezkel was the first to come ‘to 
Palestine and he brought the others 
after him. They came from Geor- 
gia and were of fiery temperament, 
reflecting the spirit of the Cau- 
casian mountains. They were dark- 
skinned and there was something 
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Mongolian about the cast of their 
cheek-bones. 


The mother of the Nisanovs, 
Shoshana, exerted a kind and lov- 
ing influence over us. She was like 
a mother to all of us, worried over 
each one and we all loved and re- 
spected her greatly. We would 
often go to visit her, and she would 
welcome us, scold us in her Rus- 
sian folk-idiom and lecture us on 
means of defense and resistance to 
robbers and murderers. She was 
old, but she worked continually 
without resting. With her own 
hands she made bricks and built 
the hut in which she lived. She 
built a Circassian stove for baking 
bread, and planted a large garden 
near the little hut where the vege- 
tables grew all the year round. It 
was she who proved to the farmers 
of Galilee that it was possible to 
grow vegetables both in the sum- 
mer and the winter. 


She was a model to us all in the 
erectness of her bearing, offspring 
of a tribe which knew no wander- 
ing. The idea of blood-feuding 
seemed perfectly natural and un- 
destandable to her, and she con- 
sidered it part of the code of 
honor. One day she went with 
her son from Beit-Gan to Mescha. 
She was riding a mare and her son 
was walking. On the way some 
Arab robbers attacked them. The 
old woman jumped off the mare, 
seated her son in her place, put 
his weapons into his hands and, 
as encouragement to him, cried: 
“Go and fight like a hero and don’t 
retreat. Let their blood be spilled 
and not yours. Let their mothers 
shed tears and not I!” 


The best, the kindest and the 
most sensitive of the Nisanovs’ was 
Yechezkel or, as we called him, 
Khatskil. He had worked at un- 
skilled labor from childhood. He 
had no idea of Judaism and did 
not understand a single word of 
Yiddish: While he was still a boy 
he ran away from home and found 
his way to Baku, where he became 
apprenticed to a Jewish tailor. 
There he became friendly with Zvi 
Becker, a Jewish Ashkenazi boy 
also apprenticed to a tailor and, 
through him, he was introduced 
to the Russian Social-Democratic 
Party and later on, to the Poalei- 
Zion. Yechezkel was quick and 
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able and within a year or two he 
learned to talk Yiddish, acquired 
some knowledge of Jewish history 
and, as a result of his sound sense, 
arrived at the decision that there 
was no future for the Jewish peo- 
ple in Russia and that it was 
his duty, in consequence, to come 
to the land of his fathers, to Pal- 
estine, and to live there. He was 
quick to make decisions and con- 
temptuous of obstacles. With 
empty pockets and without a trav- 
elling permit, he left Odessa with 
Zvi Becker and they travelled on 
a freight ship to Palestine as stow- 
aways. After they were forced to 
return, they went to Galicia, 
reached Cracow, and with the help 
and support of the members of 
the Poalei-Zion, they finally suc- 
ceeded in reaching the shores of 
Palestine, after twelve months of 
wandering. 


. . » Yechezkel was one of the 
first to come up to Sejera, and 
when I came there I already found 
him at the farm. He was retiring 
by nature, tending to act modest- 
ly, but capable of great responsi- 
bilities. In his simplicity and mod- 
esty he accomplished what others 
failed to do. The use of weapons 
and the maintenance of dignity 
were obvious and natural to him 
as a son of the Caucasus. 


He wandered with us from col- 
ony to colony in Galilee and 
dreamed with us of colonizing the 
Hauran. When land was bought 
at Fulah (Merchaviah) and there 
was urgent need of watchmen, 
Yechezkel Nisanov was sent there. 

He was always a proud and 
courageous watchman, ready to 
sacrifice himself. At one time one 
of the farmers from the Galilee 
returned from the field without 
his mules, for they had been stolen. 
Yechezkiel scolded him contemp- 
tuausly: “So the mules are gone 
and you’re still alive? Those rob- 
bers could only take my mules 
away from me if I were dead.” 
And in the end he actually did 
what he had always demanded of 
others. ... 


HEN WORLD War I broke out 
there were four families of 
watchmen at Mescha. Cut off 
from the world as we were, there 
began a severe depression. The 
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Jewish settlements received in- 
structions from the Zionist Execu- 
tive to stockpile food and supplies 
for three or four months. No one 
suspected that the war would last 
four years. The council of the 
colony Mescha announced a mora- 
torium for the duration of the war 
during which no salary would be 
paid to the members of the watch. 
Giladi countered that we would 
cease work as watchmen and would 
not allow any Arab watchmen to 
enter the colony. Every farmer 
would have to watch over his own 
farm and we would demand full 
payment for the period of the 
strike. As a matter of fact we con- 
tinued to carry on the watch over 
the colony without the farmers 
knowing it, for it was not in keep- 
ing with our position to allow 
Arabs to steal whatever they liked 
while Jewish watchmen lived in- 
side the limits of the colony. 


Night after night we sat up 
talking and arguing. Finally we 
decided to leave the colony which 
was acting toward us with such 
hostile indifference. We were tired 
of the hard life of the watchman, 
the hunger and the poverty. We 
decided that the hour had come 
for us to realize our dream of agri- 
cultural settlement! We packed 
our belongings and moved to Tel- 
Adashim, the center for the watch- 
men at this period... . 


Several of our comrades at Tel- 
Adashim wished to turn the place 
into a permanent watchmen’s set- 
tlement, but I was opposed to this 
idea. I did not like the place with 
its narrow buildings and its mud- 
died water, which we had to carry 
into the courtyard in barrels. At 
that time Israel Giladi was nego- 
tiating with Khayim Kalvarisky 
concerning the possibility of col- 
onizing watchmen in Upper Gali- 
lee, in the neighborhood of Me- 
tulla, and I was one of his sup- 
porters. We finally decided to go 
to Upper Galilee. 


This decision was reached with 
some difficulty, for many of the 
comrades objected to settling in 
Galilee. Only Zvi Becker, Israel 
Giladi and I were really in favor 
of this step. Our idea was that 
Upper Galilee, situated as it was on 
the border of the country, was 
more suitable as a location for a 
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watchmen’s settlement; also the 
landscape was more beautiful in 
Galilee. 


Israel Giladi and Pinchas Schne- 
urson went up to survey the coun- 
tryside. After travelling about 
they found a suitable place: 
Khomra, in the neighborhood of 
Metulla. Several days later, I 
joined them and the three of us 
went to Rosh-Pina to see Khayim 
Kalvarisky and laid our plan of a 
settlement of watchmen before 
him, carefully worked out in all 
its details. Kalvarisky was glad to 
see us, talked with us at length, 
but suggested that we introduce 
one small change into our pro- 
gram: he suggested that we settle 
in Metullah, for thirteen plots of 
land had become vacant there. We 
did not agree to his proposal. 
Giladi explained the purpose of 
our colonization. In the end Kal- 
varisky agreed to the major out- 
lines of our plan. 


In order not to let the oppor- 
tunity slip by, we decided to act 
immediately. Giladi and Shneur- 
son returned to the Emek, and I 
went up to Metullah to repair four 
abandoned houses for the use of 
our families, 


The budget for our colonization ’ 


was to be received from three 
sources: Ica, the Fund for Workers 
in Palestine (Kapai) and the Zion- 
ist Organization, in three equal 
parts. When Dr. Ruppin visited 
Merchavia before he left the coun- 
try, Giladi and I brought him our 
plan of colonization in Upper 
Galilee. Ruppin was very angry 
at us: How could we talk about 
new colonization in time of war 
and emergency? We replied: This 
was no new plan and there was 
no reason for the war to hinder 
it. Ruppin listened to the details 
of the plan and, in the end, began 
treating our proposals seriously. 


INALLY THE THREE SOURCES 
mentioned above gave us four 
thousand Franks in cash to settle 
the first four families. This budget 
was to include the acquisition of 
tools, cows, supplies and seed. We, 
the first settlers, invested our own 
property: three horses, twelve 
cows, chickens, tools and kitchen 
utensils. It was clear that we could 
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not live on this budget and we 
undertook to watch over the col- 
ony of Metullah and its fields for 
a monthly wage. The family-men 
worked in the fields and the bache- 
lors went out on watch, At times 
they would change around. 


The Yishuv in Palestine at that 
time did not understand the sig- 
nificance of this daring step and 
looked upon it as an act of 
thoughtless frivolity: the found- 
ing of new settlements in wartime! 
But Giladi had one answer for all 
of them: We cannot know in ad- 
vance what the results of the war 
will be and what the attitude of 
the new government in the coun- 
try will be toward our coloniza- 
tion. Meantime we must create 
facts. 


We argued for a long time 
whether we should put up the 
buildings near the well of Reu- 
china or on the hill. Giladi agreed 
with my opinion that we must 
build our settlement on the hill, 
even if we had to have the water 
hauled. We had always dreamed 
of a settlement on a high and lofty 
place and now we were to realize 
our dream. We began carrying the 
building-materials to the top of 
the hill. Within a short time a 
small barrack stood at the top of 
the hill and the Arabs called the 
new settlement Takhshiba (The 
Wooden Building). 


A few more comrades from 
among the watchmen joined our 
commune. Giladi prepared a plan 
for us and these were its major 
principles: the commune was to be 
founded on the inner discipline of 
its members; the life of the com- 
mune was to be based on coopera- 
tion and work; there was to be 
complete equality between men 
and women; a member entering 
the commune was to have perma- 
nent and lifelong membership. If 
two members found it impossible 
to live in the same surroundings— 
the commune was not to have the 
right to send one of them away 
against his will. A member was 
to have the right to leave the 
commune of his own free will, but 
he was not to be sent away against 


his will. 


When the large barrack was 
finally set up, we divided it into 
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cells by means of straw-mats and 
moved our families into it from 
Metullah. We had seven children 
amongst us and we decided to 
strengthen them against catching 
cold, for the climate of Upper 
Galilee was subject to extreme 
changes. We would strip them 
naked in the morning, between 
eight and eleven o'clock, and let 
them run around, thus absorbing 
the sun and wind and enjoying 
themselves. We had no kindergar- 
ten yet, and the children spent 
most of their time playing games, 
running after the ploughmen and 
sowers, and bathing in the stream 
that ran down the hill. They liked 
being naked and when we would 
dress them again in the afternoon 
they would take their clothes off 
again and throw them wherever 
they stood and we would have to 
go after them and pick them up. 
Finally we decided to let them 
remain naked all day, for we 
noticed that it seemed to make 
them healthier and stronger. 


URING THE YEAR 1910 a comet 
appeared in the sky. The 
Arabs said that there was danger 
that its tail would touch the earth 
and that it would destroy the 
world. We followed its progress 
during the nights. The watchman 
generally loves the stars. They are 
his silent friends during the long 
and tiresome night; they distract 
him from his boredom; they wink 
and signal to him in the darkness. 
I made my first acquaintance with 
a small group of stars, which re- 
semble the shape of the Hebrew 
letter “‘yud” (like a comma) and 
is called, as I discovered later, the 
Pleiades. When Yehuda Prosku- 
rovsky handed over the watch to 
me at Mescha, he said: “At four 
in the morning a small group of 
stars ,will appear, resembling a 
‘yud’!” I looked for it a whole 
month and finally discovered it; 
from then on I never neglected to 
look for it each night with a smile 
of friendship. I became so bound 
to it that for many years I used 
to go out every night, whether in 
winter or summer, to find it. 

The star most loved by the 
watchman is the morning-star, 
large and radiant, which heralds 
the passing of the night. The night 
is long for the watchman, particu- 
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larly if he passes it without inci- 
dent, then it seems endless. His 
eyes keep closing and sleep seems 
to weave cobwebs over them; his 
body feels heavy and drawn to the 
earth. If only one could drop 
down, stretch out on the ground, 
close one’s eyes and sleep a little! 
But that’s forbidden; danger may 
be in wait. If you fall asleep—you 
risk your life! Nevertheless, I 
close my eyes, standing, lean my 
head on my rifle which is fixed in 
the ground and drowse, the way 
a horse does. It seems to me as 
though I have been asleep for a 
long time—although it is no more 
than a moment. And I raise my 
tired eyes to the heavens again to 
seek for the morning-star which 
will free me from the torments 
of the long night. And there it 
glimmers, finally, on the horizon, 
like a kind and smiling eye. I 
breathe freely again. I enter the 
settlement and turn toward my 
house. On tiptoes I enter and drop 
onto the bed, to avoid waking my 
family. I kept my covenant with 
the kindly star that had so re- 
joiced my heart after a night of 
cold and damp and I called the 
daughter born to me by the name 
of Kochevet (little star). 


Translated from the Hebrew 
by Hilda Auerbach 
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Steinberg’s Canticle 
to Life 


A BELIEVING JEW, by Milton 
Steinberg. Published by Har- 
court, Brace & Co., New York, 
1951, 318 pp. $3.50. 





OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, who 

wrote those lovely children’s 
poems recited in every nursery, 
and who was the author of Aes 
Triplex, the greatest essay ever 
written in English on the subject 
of courage—would anyone dream 
that he wrote these things as he 
lay dying for fourteen years in 
Samoa, far from his friends? Here 
was a man to whom the realities 
of life had been infinitely hard, 
who had every reason to be afraid 
of life and to attempt to escape 
from it; and yet-—...” 

When Milton Steinberg wrote 
these words he was thinking of 
himself as well as of Stevenson, 
D. H. Lawrence, Spinoza, Kafka, 
Keats and Shelley and many 
others, young men who lived con- 
stantly in the shadow of death and 
who died when they were in their 
forties or sooner. Milton Stein- 
berg was to join their company at 
forty-six years of age. Death is 
part of every man’s state. One 
thinks of Pascal’s entry in his 
Pensies: “Imagine a number of 
men in fetters, all condemned to 
death, and some killed daily in the 
sight of the rest, and those who 
are left, reading their own fate in 
that of their fellows, waiting their 


turn, look at each other in gloom | 
But Stevenson and (i 


29 


and despair. 
Steinberg did not look at each 
other in gloom and_ despair. 
Knowing that his days were num- 
bered, Steinberg felt himself com- 
mitted to life as well as to death, 
and he must have thought of an- 
other statement by Pascal: ‘Man 
is but a reed, the weakest thing 
in nature; but a thinking reed. It 
does not need the universe to take 
up arms to crush him; a vapor, 
a drop of water, is enough to kill 
him. But, though the universe 
should crush him, man would still 
be nobler than his destroyer, be- 
cause he knows that he is dying, 
knows that the universe has got 
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the better of him; the universe 
knows naught of that. All our 
dignity then consists in thought. 
We must look to that in order to 
rise aloft; not to space or time 
which we can fill. Strive we then 
to think right: that is the first 
principle of moral life.” Stein- 
berg, not knowing when the final 
thrombosis would come but cer- 
tain that it will come soon and 
swiftly, lived with his senses awake 
and sharp, with his mind keen, his 
courage high, and his heart full 
of compassion and sad love. But 
above all, he strove hard to think 
right: this was the first principle 
of his moral life. 


Steinberg quoted the statement 
of Josiah Royce that “Endurance 
is the measure of a man.” There 
is more to the measure than simple 
endurance, and Milton Steinberg’s 
life and work disclosed the other 
elements that make up the mea- 
sure of a man. The influence he 
wielded over many thousands of 
persons, those who knew him per- 
sonally and those who knew him 
only from his writings and by 
reputation, was due in large part 
to the man he was rather than to 
any one quality that he possessed 
in preeminence. The man was even 
more influential than were his ideas 
or works. We took him as a man 
who lived for ideas and works 
rather than one whose ideas and 
works we could accept whole- 
heartedly. He was a rare phe- 
nomenon in public life: a man who 
was respected and loved even when 
one rejected or questioned his 
views. One always felt that the 
man was more than the sum total 
of his thoughts, and that his 
thoughts were more important for 
the impulses and directions which 
they disclosed than as final state- 
ments about reality and existence. 

All this and more is made evi- 
dent in this book of essays, lectures 
and sermons which Mrs. Steinberg 
has selected. The reader ought to 
question the correctness of some of 
the views found in this book: the 
variety of statements about God 
which are difficult to reconcile; the 
pessimism and optimism about 
Jewish life in the United States, 
which are statements of mood 
rather than carefully considered 
conclusions; the attack on Com- 
mentary, the wisdom and fairness 
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of which are open to serious ques- 
tion. To me the book is significant 
not so much for what it says as 
for the image of the man Milton 
Steinberg that it projects and en- 
hances: a man full of the poetry 
of life; one who mingled justice 
and compassion in every one of 
his heartbeats; one who loved God 
(called by various names and de- 
scribed in contradictory terms) 
with all his heart and with all his 
soul and with all his might; one 
who loved life despite (and_be- 
cause of) the fact that it is only 
a brief interval between two eter- 
nities. “One must not hold life 
too precious,” he once said. 
must always be prepared to let it 
go.” Milton Steinberg was a pre- 
cious part of the lives of many of 
us—a part that we are not pre- 


pared to let go. The memory of } 


him, sharpened by this book, will 
be held as a precious possession by 
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ness and with a sense of gratitude | 
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the body, from whom no man 
escapeth.” 
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HILLEL, THE BOOK AGAINST 
THE SWORD, by Eley E. Pil- 
chik. Henry Schuman, New 
York, 1951. $2.50. Wood en- 
gravings by Ilya Schor. 


This small book which purports 
to be the first biographical study 
in English of Hillel unfortunately 
does not achieve its admittedly 
worthy aim. Written in the first 
person singular in an over-simpli- 
fied style which “talks down” to 
the reader, it can scarcely be 
classed as a serious biographical at- 
tempt. It is over-pious and 
preachy as well as embarrassingly 
obvious. The author has seen fit 
to drag in each and every well- 
known saying attributed to Hillel 
in a forced attempt at authen- 
ticity. But never does the man 
Hillel nor his family nor his pupils 
emerge as rounded human beings. 
Hillel’s teachings are repeated but 
the spirit is lost amid the welter 
of words and weak images. 
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It is difficult to ascertain why 
this book was published and for 
whom it was written. It can add 
little to the knowledge of any in- 
telligent adult. Hillel has been far 
more vividly portrayed in Feucht- 
wanger’s Josephus and in Milton 
Steinberg’s As a Driven Leaf, 
though in neither was he the chief 
protagonist. The content is too 
vague, the style too circuitous to 
appeal to a child. Possibly, it 
might be read aloud in a Sunday 
School class as an adjunct to a 
study of Rabbi Hillel, but it 
scarcely fulfills the claim which it 
makes on its dust jacket of Hillel 
“stepping out of the folios of the 
Talmud, a man of flesh and blood 

. a delightful . . . novelette 
grounded in the authoritative Tal- 
mudic texts, an inspiring story for 
young and old, Christian and 
Jew.” 


S. S. - 


Habonim Summer Camps 


HE NETWORK of non-profit 
Camp Kvutzot is the single 
most effective educational force of 
Habonim in the United States. In 
addition to the regular outdoor 
and sports program common to all 
summer camps, these Camp Kvu- 
tzot emulate the Kibbutzim of Is- 
rael in basing their activities on 
the values of self-labor, equality, 
and democracy-in-action. A char- 
acteristic of these camps is the 
fact that they are sponsored and 
directed by the youth movement 
itself and not by an adult organi- 
zation servicing youth. This en- 
hances the potential educational 
influence of the young camp direc- 
tors and counsellors on the camp- 
ers, and makes for a better esprit- 
de-corps and an intensive feeling 
of participation and responsibility. 
On the other hand, adult partici- 
pation and guidance is essential to 
assure good business procedure and 
the maintenance of health and 
sanitation standards. It is an edu- 
cational feat to strike the proper 
balance between these two often 
conflicting factors, and consider- 
able progress has been made along 
these lines in recent years. Thus 
it is now recognized that each 
camp should have a permanent 
business manager who is responsi- 
ble for the camp throughout the 
year. 
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The Officers, Directors and Patients of 

THE JEWISH SANITARIUM AND 

HOSPITAL FOR CHRONIC DISEASES 

Rutland Rd. & E. 49th St., Bklyn, N. Y. 

Wish Their Members and Donors 
A Happy New Year! 


Isaac ALBERT, President 
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The inadequacy of housing and 
the generally primitive physical 
plant of many of the camps is a 
problem which must be seriously 
considered by the Labor Zionist 
movement in the various cities. 
It should be made clear that the 
poor facilities are not a result of 
a philosophy of primitiveness but 
simply reflect the lack of sufficient 
financial support. 

Despite these problems, we can 
point with satisfaction to the 
achievements of this summer’s sea- 
son. Approximately 1500 boys 
and girls between the ages of 10 
and 21 attended the following 13 
Habonim summer Camp Kvutzot: 
Tel Yochanan—for New York 
City; Amal—Eastern Hebrew- 
speaking camp; Galil—Philadel- 
phia; Kinneret—Detroit; Moshava 
—Baltimore; Yad Ari—Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Minneapolis; Na- 
ame—Los. Angeles; Bonim—Tex- 
as; Afikim—Toronto; Chanita— 


Winnipeg, Toronto; Miriam— 
Vancouver; and Hashavim—for 
New Jersey. 


Over one hundred young peo- 
ple, most of them graduates of 
Habonim’s leadership courses in 
Israel and in America, staffed these 
thirteen camps. The central theme 
in the camps this summer was 
“The Continuity of Jewish His- 
tory,” the objective being to in- 
culcate the idea that Jewish life 
in America is not an isolated phe- 
nomenon but is part of a larger 
pattern historically and geographi- 
cally. The idea of the oneness of 
the Jewish people was particularly 
stressed. The program was pre- 
sented by the use of various edu- 
cational media, such as discussion, 
arts and crafts, song and dance, 
dramatics and games—in accord- 
ance with the various ages and 
educational levels of the campers. 
The evening programs were also 
part of this integrated program. 
Outstanding were such features as 
a chassidic wedding, a mock trial 
of Shabtai Tzvi, an Oneg Shabbat 
based on Tschernichovsky’s “Ba- 
ruch of Mayence.” Most of the 
camp directors believe that they 
have succeeded in getting across 
the feeling of Jewish historic per- 
spective by appealing to the in- 
tellect and making the’ campers 
think, and also by stimulating an 
emotional response. 
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The program of all Habonim 
camps includes the study of He- 
brew, but three of the camps 
placed special emphasis on Hebrew 
this past season. Camp Kinneret 
in Detroit featured an integrated 
Hebrew-centered program; Camp 
Moshava_ in Baltimore had 
a special Hebrew-speaking section 
in cooperation with the Baltimore 
Hebrew College, and Camp Amal, 
in Cream Ridge, N. J., conducted 
its fourth entirely Hebrew-speak- 
ing season. We have yet to evalu- 
ate and compare these three dif- 
ferent methods of conducting He- 
brew-speaking camps. It should be 
emphasized that the over-all aim 
is not merely to enroll Hebrew 
speakers and conduct a camp 
where Hebrew is spoken, but to 
get people with a minimum 
knowledge of Hebrew to speak the 
language. Of even greater impor- 
tance is the development of a posi- 
tive attitude towards the language 
and a desire to continue formal 
studies. These experiments are of 
great value in the further develop- 
ment of Habonim’s Hebrew- 
speaking camping program, and 
can be of significance to Jewish 
education generally. 


At the end of the camp season 
four two-week regional Seminars 
were conducted for the Bonim 
age-group (over 16 years) in New 
York, the Middle West, Los An- 
geles, and in Toronto, Canada, 
with a total participation of 300. 
The central theme of these Semi- 
nars was the “American Jewish 
Community,”—its history, de- 
mography, economic, social and 
cultural make-up, and the pro- 
gram of the Labor Zionist move- 
ment and Habonim for the com- 
munity. Lectures were presented 
by competent community leaders 
and scholars and ideas were 
threshed out in small discussion 
groups. 


An innovation in the summer 
program of Habonim was the first 
Maccabiah conducted at Camp 
Galil, where the four Eastern 
camps participated in a two-day 
sports competition featuring base- 
ball, basketball, volleyball, track 
meets, swimming, and scouting. 
This first Maccabiah was won by 
Camp Galil and Tel Yochanan 
with each camp scoring exactly 
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PICCINI—Antonio Piccini Co., 25 
Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., greet 
their friends and patrons with all 
good wishes for the New Year. 
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" BRANCHES OF THE LABOR ZIONIST MOVEMENT 
Book 
; i mnt 1andN nv n1W2 
y 
| We extend New Year Greetings and Best Wishes to Medinat Israel, 
mo | Yishuv, Histadrut and to the chaverim and chaverot of the Labor 
— Zionist Movement. May the New Year bring peace to a troubled world! 
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BRENNAN’S | | | | j= 
| cae sane: | Oat FEDERA { 
FRENCH & CREOLE CHRISTMAN CO. | —— SAVINGS & LOAM? . 
E 
RESTAURANT | COMPANY, Inc. saaciteae’ | 
| +. 2 re 
241 Bourbon Street 1406 Wabash Avenue | 401-11 South 20th Street 2146 Nostrand Avenue 
New Orleans, La. Terre tiaute, Ind. Birmingham, Ala. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
| $e 
BROADWAY CHICAGO BEVERAGE | O. M. DRONEY FLORIDIAN | 
MOTORS, Inc. | COMPANY | BEVERAGE CO. HOTEL 5LIC 
1527 West Broadway 3423 West 13th Place | 610 — 15th Avenue South 540 West Avenue Ci 
Minneapolis, Minn. | Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. Miami Beach, Fla. 
| _|—— uv, W. 
NAHE CITIZENS EAST BOSTON FIRST NATIONAL — 
B.C. BROWDY OF HAMPTON | SAVINGS BANK BANK - 
| Hampton, Va. | “i ne Waukegan, Ill. é 
| | 
BROWN-MILLER | ROBERT C. CROUCH) —_EAST COAST FOX DENVER = —— 
COMPANY | & COMPANY FISHERIES, Inc. THEATRES ™ 
| tae | 
New Orleans, La. | priser ang Miami, Fla. Denver, Colo. & P 
| 
| a — 
THE BRUNSWICK- FOX —— 
BALKE-COLLENDER | CROWN WOOLEN | | cueR | INTER-MOUNTAIN 
COMPANY | MILLS AMUSEMENT CORP. 
| | BRC 
4466 Woodward Avenue | Te 2 | Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 4 | 
|__| 
| 
| , _ FARMERS GRAIN | -—_ 
COMPANY, Inc. | COMPANY | OF IOWA | 7 
6 Spring Forest Avenue | 100 North Water Street | 1101 Walnut Street | 1874 Fremont Street 
Binghamton, N. Y. | Peekskill, N. Y. | Des Moines, lowa Chicago, Ill. 
| ii —ae 
| | 
| = 
CENTRAL ——- DORLON’S SHORE | wer panies 
AUTOMOBILE CO. HOUSE | MART, Inc. 
318 West Michigan Merritt Parkway, Exit 39 531-537 Third Stree E ’ : | 
et stich | ne edit, i | Macon, “i Minneapolis, Minn. 
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{ “ENERAL PAINT 


| CORPORATION 
2627 Army Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


THE HARDWARE 
CITY FUEL CO. 


102 West Main Street 
New Britain, Conn. 


HOWELL 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Cherryville, N. C. 


KINNICKINNIC 
FEDERAL SAVINGS & 
LOAN. ASSOCIATION 


S. Kinnickinnic at Lincoln Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 





SLICK REAL ESTATE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


uU, W. Cor. 8th & Chestnut Sts. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


WM. N. HEINEMANN 
BAKERIES, Inc. 


1846 North 6th Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


HUNNEWELL 
TRUCKING, Inc. 


Portland, Me. 


KLUG & SMITH 
COMPANY 


4425 W. Mitchell Street 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 











SLOBE MACHINERY 
& SUPPLY CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 


HENRY’S CLEANERS 
TAILORS & FURRIERS 


1610 State Street 
Schenectady, N. Y. 








| THE 
| GREAT ATLANTIC 
& PACIFIC TEA CO. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 





GREEN 
BROTHERS, Inc. 


Miami, Fla. 


Hotel & Apartment 
Hotel Service Workers 
and Misc. Rest. 
Employees Union 
Local 593 


10 North Wells Street 
Chicago, Ill. 





HOTEL 
CENTURY 


111 West 46th Street 


INTERNATIONAL 
LADIES GARMENT 
WORKERS UNION 


St. Louis, Mo. 


WILLIAM KNUDSON 
& SONS, Inc. 


608 Flynn Buliding 
Des Moines, lowa 








INTER-STATE 
SYSTEM 


134 Grandville Avenue, S.W. 
Giaand Rapids, Mich. 





“JUNIOR MISS 


215 East Houston Street 


LAFAYETTE 
BUILDING ASSN. 


Lafayette, La. 








165 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Greenwood, Miss. 


New York City San Antonio, Texas 
HOTEL HARRY D. KELLETT, 
J. P. GRUNDY, Inc. IRVING 7 


449 East Market Street 
Greensboro, N. C. 


JOHN A. LAMEY 
MILLING CO., Inc. 


Weinacker Ave. & Old Canal 
Mobile, Ala. 





LAUDERDALE 
ABSTRACT & TITLE 
COMPANY 


Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 








HALCYON REST 
SANATARIUM 


754 Boston Post Road 
Rye, N. Y. 





HOTEL OLDS 


Lansing, Mich. 





KEYSTONE PAINT & 
VARNISH CORP. 


71 Ostego Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE LEE COUNTY 
BANK 


Fort Myers, Fla. 
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LICHTENTHAL & SONS 


7204 Fifth Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





JOSEPH LIEBERMAN 


1202 Jadkson Street 


McFARLAND OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


227 South Churrh Street 
Rockford, Ill. 





JOHN C. MEYER 
THREAD CO. 


1449 Middlesex Street 





Philadelphia, Pp. Lowell, Mass. 
A. C. LIEPE G. H. MILLER 
PHARMACY, Inc. 
3250 N. Green Bay Avenue Sidman, Pa. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 








LOLA GOWNS 


857 Madison Avenue’ 
New York City 





CHARLES LUMBER 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








MANEELY FUND 


1300 Bankers Security Bidg. 
‘Philadelphia, Pa. 





B. MANHEIM 


403-09 Royal Street 
New Orleans, La. 


| 
| 
| 





THE MINERS & 
MECHANICS SAVINGS 


& TRUST CO: 
Steubenville, Ohio 





MONONGAHELA 
IRON & METAL CO. | 


New Eagle, Pa. 





MONTALDO’S 


4914 Maryland Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 





JOHNSON MORTUARY 


514 East 3rd Street 
Duluth, Minn. 





C. W. MARGUARDT CO. 


48 North Lasamie Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 





MUTUAL INSURANCE 
REPRESENTATIVES, Inc. 


700 Ingaaham Building 
Miami, Fla. 





MARION DRUG 


1701 Goral Way 
Miami, Fla. 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF GARDINER 


Gardiner, Me. 


YOU A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


| 


THE NATIONAL 
PAINT CO. 


| 1122-24 Main Street 
Hartford, Conn. 





NELSON’S 
OF JAMESTOWN, Inc. 





NEWMAN 
DRY CLEANING CO., Inc. 


59 Frost Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 4 





NEW SMILE 
RESTAURANT 


819 Montgomery Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





NORTHWESTERN 
MOTOR CAR CO. 


2428 West North Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





PARADISE CAFE 


17630 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit, Mich. 





PENSACOLA 
BUGGY WORKS, Inc. 


131 East Intendencia Street 
Pensacok, Fla. 





PEPPER AUTO SALES 


1033 West Genesse Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





PICARDY MILLS, Inc. 


2610-22 Avenue U 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MASSACHUSSETTS 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
LIGHT SUPPLY CO. 


191-195 Friend Street 
(Boston, Mass. 





NATIONAL 
LAUNDRY COMPANY 


759 South Cicero Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS CO. 


2519 Walnut Street 
Denver, Colo. 





| POLLOCK-TIMBLIN 
| COMPANY, Inc. 


1251 East State Street 
Sharon, Pa 





THE RALEIGH 
COUNTY BANK 


Beckley, W. Va. 





RICHA & COMPANY 


244 Second Street 
Elizabeth, N. J. 








RISHER’S DAIRY, Inc. 


| 

1566 Niles Road 
| Warren, Ohio 
| 
| 
| 





RITE-WAY, Inc. 


5717 Seulonnd East 
| West New York, N. J. 





| ROCHESTER CANTEEN 
| COMPANY 
| 
| 


443 West Main Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 





| ROMA, Mc-CAFFERATA 


6853 Olive Street 
| St. Louis, Mo. 





ROYAL PALM HOTEL 


Lincoln Road & 15th Street 
Miami Beach, Fia. 





THE ROUNDERS 
CAFE, Inc. 


Paramus, N. }. 


— 





THE SALVATION ARMY 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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REMICK COMPANY, 


Inc. 


Quincy, Mass. 





THE RAYL 
COMPANY 


Detroit, Mich. 





SEARS, ROEBUCK 
& COMPANY 


Gary, Ind. 


THE T. & S. LUMBER 
COMPANY 


21600 Miles Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 





TALLEY ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


1109 Battleground Avenue 
Greensboro, N. C. 








SHAW & BOCHLER 


11 North Main Street 
Cortland, N. Y. 


TENTH STREET 
HARDWARE 


620 10th Street 
Waukegan, Ill. 








MY 


THE SALVATION 
ARMY 


823 North 4th Street 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


TERMAN TIRE & 
SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


3618 Milwaukee Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 








ALEXANDER D. 
SMITH 


Coral Gables, Fla. 


30th & SAN PABLO 
FURNITURE 
WAREHOUSE STORE 


2953 San Pablo Avenue 
Gakland, Calif. 








E. B. THURMAN, 
General Agent 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





REMBRANDT WILLIAM M. P. TOMLINSON WASHINGTON 
RESTAURANT STAPPENBECK, Inc. COMPANY PERMANENT 
BUILDING ASSN. 
2758 W. North Avenue 2268 Atlantic Avenue 922-938 East Main Street 
Chicago, Ill. Rochester, N. Y. Lakeland, Fla. 629 F Street, N.W. 
Washington 4, D. C. 
BEN TUCKER’S 


HUDSON BAY 
FUR COMPANY 


557 Fulton Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








U. S. RUBBER 
RECLAIMING 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Station 
WEE! 


BUFFALO 





THE WEST SIDE 
BANK 


State St. Cor. Hancock Ave. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





UTICA GENERAL 
JOBBING FOUNDRY, 
INC. 


Culver Ave. iand Foundry St. 
Utica, N. Y. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
BRICK COMPANY 


442 Virginia East 
Charleston, W. Va. 





UNIVERSAL CAR 
SALES & SERVICE 
CORPORATION 


3124 Northern Boulevard 
Long Istand City, N. Y. 


WHITE CLEANERS 
& DYERS 


Shreveport, La. 








VICTORY MOTORS 


325 Montgomery Street 
Savannah, Ga. 


WILLIAM WOLF 
BAKERY, Inc. 


Baton Rouge, La. 








1 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


WARLICK 
FURNITURE STORE, 
INC. 


109 North Mercer Street 
Bluefield, W. Va. 





WINTERS SHELL 
SERVICE 


18118 Wyoming 
Detroit, Mich. 
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SAVAGE, Inc. 


251 Main Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


TANNER GROCERY CO. 


1263 W. Flagler Street 
Miami, Fla. 





SCHUYLER AUTO CORP. 


Albany, N. Y. 





FRANK T. SCOTT 


Chancery Clerk 
Jackson, Miss. 


THE TOGGERY DRY 


’ CLEANING CO., Inc. 


Rodkville Centre, N. Y. 





wcPo 


ADAMS McCARGO 
MOTOR COMPANY 


M. B. AUTO SALES 


8019 Cottage Grove Avenue 





Anniston, Ala. Chicago, Ill. 
THE AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE BANK J. AZER 


1 North Pickney 
Madison, Wisc. 








SELECTILE CO., Inc. 


2125 Stoner Avenue 
W. Los Angeles, Calif. 


WEAVER MFG. CO. 


1353 Firestone Boulevard 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





A. J. SMITH CO. 


5001 Broadway - 
San Antonio, Texas 


H. WEININGER & SONS 


7. West Madison Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


ARCADE BOOK & 
CARD SHOP 


First Huntington Natiomal 
Bank Arcade 


Huntington, W. Va. 


924 Utica Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 











THE SNIDER-FLAUTT 


LUMBER CO. 


South Zanesville, Ohio 


WESTERN WASTE 


MATERIALS COMPANY 


700 Jackson Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


ARIZONA LAND 


TITLE & TRUST CO. 


Tucson, Ariz. 


LOUIS BANDEL 


611 Biscayne Building 
Miami, Fla. 











SOUTHINGTON 
SAVINGS BANK 


121 Main Street 
Southington, Conn. 


THOMAS C. WHITE _ 


AGENCY 


Lewiston, Me. 





STEINBERG & DUBIN 


MEMORIALS, Inc. 


245 East Houston Street 
New York City 





STUDEY’S 
SANITARY DAIRY 


2425 Durand Avenue 
Racine, Wisc. 


WILHELM, Inc. 


Waterbury, Conn. 


ARROW CAB, Inc. 


316 Wisconsin Street 
Eau Claire, Wisc. 


THE BANK OF 
DOUGLAS 


902 North Stone Avenue 


Tucson, Arizona 

















SUNSHINE 
AUTO EXCHANGE 


Freeport, N. Y. 


WILLIE LUMBER CO. 


360 Garfield Avenue 
Duluth, Minn. 


ATLANTIC 


MERCANTILE CORP. 


109 West 64th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


MRS. R. BAZAR 


14 Hamilton Avenue 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 





BEXAR COUNTY 


NATIONAL BANK 


San Antonio, Texas 











WINTER SEAL CORP. 


14575 Meyers Road 
Detroit, Mich. 





AURORA CLEANERS 
& FURRIERS 


129 Galena Boulevard 


Aurora, Ill. 





BLUE BIRD 
CLEANERS, Inc. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Gk 
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SALES 
“a GARRETT A. M. SAPERSTEIN |. 
& CO., Inc. | HORSFALL'S | MERCANTILE SPORT 
NATIONAL BANK’ ENTERPRISES 
' po olay HARTFORD, CONN. 127 NORTH DEARBORN ST. 
MIAMI BEACH, FLA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
| G@RANTVILLE| HOTEL AsToR |. TE NOBLE & SEARS, ROEBUCK 
IDEL MILLS TIMES SQUARE WOOD MACHINE & CO. 
COMPANY 
jing 
Siisiiiiidin te NEW YORK, N. Y. FIRST STREET 81 NORTH SIXTH AVENUE 
inti HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y. TUCSON, ARIZ. 
OF 
GREEN BAY THE PHOENIX. STATE SELZER-ORNST 
CLOTHING KNITTING SHOP | BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
: MERS., Inc 
‘AR ' . COMPANY 
, 918 LINDEN AVENUE 6222 WEST STATE STREET 
GREEN BAY, WIS. WINNETKA, ILL. HARTFORD, CONN. WAUWATOSA, WIS. 
ITY 
ANK 
THE MAY 
HARTLEY'S, Inc. 
: me COMPANY /REVERE CAMERA vassals 
COMPANY THOMPSON 
SONS & CO. 
3 144 EAST FLAGLER STREET 
MIAMI, FLA. 16th & CHAMPA STREETS 
nc. (DENVER, COLO. 320 EAST 21st STREET TROY, N. Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| 


D. C. ANDREWS 
& CO. 





27 WATER STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





ANGELO FABRI 
& SONS, Inc. 


| 
| 


331 BURCHELL AVENUE 
HIGHWOOD, ILL. © 





BLOOMQUIST 
LAUNDRY 


11 COTTAGE ROW 
GLEN COVE, N. Y. 


BOWMAN DAIRY 
COMPANY 





140-158 ONTARIO STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 





CANADIAN FUR 


AUCTION SALES 
Co., Ltd. 


210 LA GAUCHETIERE ST. W. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





CHAPMAN & 
DEWEY LUMBER 
COMPANY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 





THE 
BOSTON STORE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








COLUMBIA 
PURCHASING 
GROUP 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


DIAMOND SHOE 
CORP. 


MARLBORO, MASS. 


EMPIRE 
BRUSHES, Inc. 


200 WILLIAM STREET 
PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 








DIXIE 
CONTAINER 
CORP. 


2000 JEFFERSON DAVIS 
HIGHWAY 


FIRST TRUST CO, 
OF ALBANY 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


101 Sot 


AN 


M 








DOUGLAS 
PUBLIC SERVICE 
CORP. 


118 NORTH FRONT STREET 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


FORD & KENDIG 
COMPANY 


1428 CALLOWHILL STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











EASTERN ROCK 
PRODUCTS, Inc. 


404 COURT STREET 
UTICA, N. Y. 





THE 
FULLER BRUSH 
COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








FRON 


Ak 


Inc. 
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ADAMS GLASS SERVICE 


1919 Purdy Avenue 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


BARONE REALTY 
SERVICE CO. 


3340 Main Street 
Weirton, W. Va. 








ALABAMA AUTO PARTS 
COMPANY, Inc. 


BARR & BARR 


61 Bast Second Street 


BURGER-PHILLIPS 


1910 Third Avenue North 
Birminghiam, Ala. 


DANBURY MOTORS, Inc. 


131-134 Main Street 
Danbury, Conn. 





JEANETTE BURKE 


324 North St. Marys 


DANIELS TRANSFER CO. 


838 Grant Street 



























































REET Birmingham, Ala. Hileah, Fla. San Antonio, Texas Franklin, Pa. 
1. Y. 
AMERICAN BERKSHIRE THE CASLON PRESS, Inc.| DENMAR CHEESE CO. 
oe Seen CONSTRUCTION CO. diilieaetie 
101 South Washington Avenue 557 Brook Avenue 
Lansing, Mich. Bridgeport, Conn. MR. JOSEPH LO CASTRO Bronx, N. Y. 
CO,| ANDY BROTHERS | ROOSEVELT 
; JOHN’ BERO C. C. DE VORE 
116 Walnut Street 87-32 ustice Avenue 304 Arch Street 
Morgantown, W. Va. Duluth, Minn. Elmhurst, N. Y. Meadville, Pa. 
BLUE HILL CEMENT BLOCK DORFMAN BAG CO. 
THE ANNEX GREENHOUSES INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
. 231 Front Street 
Manchester, Conn. ioe Miami, Fla. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CHEMICAL 
CONSTR Crh eo, | A. BOILARD SONS, Inc. SPECIALTIES CO. | | DOWNTOWN FORD CO. 
x 1900 W. Vliet Street Sth and Auditorius 
DI 6 1010 eo ge gag Indian Orchard, Mass. Milwaukee, Wis. St. Paul, Minn. 
; 
BOLL & LEWIS F. J. A. CHRISTIANSEN DULUTH STEAM 
ART CONSTRUCTION OWFIEA. Connect’ ROOFING CO., Inc. BATH CO. 
8 South Michigan Avenue 2139 W. Purdue Street 18-20 North ‘First Ave., East 
Stratford, Conn. Chicago, Ill Milwaukee, Wis. Duluth, Minn. 
REET 
7 
BRADY WASTE OHN CICIOTTI EMPIRE 
a" aaa PAPER CO. LAUNDRIES, Inc. 
1533 Madk Avenue 100 Gerwell Reed 286 Sheldon Street 
Detroit, Mich. Detroit, Mich. Rochester, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 
ATLAS SPRING CONSOLIDATED 
SH MFG. CORP. ieee Seen Om WASTE PAPER CO. | ERNST ELECTRIC CO. 
7 5301 Avalon 321 W. Washington Street 223 West Oregon Street 205 E. Washington Street 


Los Angeles, Calif. 





B & C SHOE CO. 


Manchester, N. H. 


Suffolk, Va. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 











BROCKTON CUTTING 
DIE & MACHINE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Memorial Drive 
Avon, Mass. 


EARL F. DALES CO. 


1926 West Columbia Avenue 





Philadelphia, Pi. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 








ERV’S RADIO 
& APPLIANCES 


1628 W. North Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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JACK ESFORMES 


Bronx Terminal Market 
New York, N. Y. 


GELBARD BROS. 


6 Franklin Avenue 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 





EVANS AMITYVILLE 
DAIRY, Inc. 


Amityville, N. Y. 





FAMOUS FOODS, Inc. 


5111 — 14th Street 
Detroit, Mich. 


GENERAL CANDY CO 


711 Spruce Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


HALL DRUG STORE 


302 Upton Avenue 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


H. W. JOHNSTON CO, 


3019 — 44th Avenue S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








HARDING REGISTRY 
FOR NURSES 


1469 Brook Avenue 
Bronx 56, N. Y. 


— 


KATZ BUTTONHOLE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


New York City 














D. J. FARRELL, General Agent 
PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


1515 Milam Building 
San Antonio, Texas 


CHAS. D. GLENNIE, Inc. 


198 Mass Avenue 
N. Andover, Mass. 





GOLDBERG DRESS CO. 


1377 Gates Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HERTZ SHOE CLINIC 
INCORPORATED 


334 Sutter Street 
Stan Faancisco, Calif. 


a 


KEATLEY & NEPPER, Inc 


111 E. First Street 
Altoona, Pa. 


PL 











FEDERAL LUMBER .CO. 


San Antonio, Texas 





FITZGIBBON 
DISCOUNT CORP. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


GORDY DRUG CO. 


313 East Main Street 
Salisbury, Md. 


HESSLER 
LAUNDRY SERVICE 


Paterson, N. J. 


JACOB KESTENBAUM 


911 East 9th Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mz 














FLAH & CO., Inc. 


48 North Pearl Street 
Allany, N. Y. 


GRAND FRANKLIN 
DRUG 


St. Louis, Mo. 


|. S. HOFFMAN 
MOTOR CAR CO. 


Vine Street 
Sharon, Pa. 


KEYSTONE OFFICE 
SUPPLY CO. 


742 W. Central Avenue 
Titusvilfe, Pa. 


MA 











GRAND WIG & 
NOVELTY CO. 


139 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


HOTEL HOLLAND 


351 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


NATHAN KORN 


12216 Linwood Avenue 
Detroit, Mich. 








L. J. HOUCK & SONS 
INCORPORATED 


611 Winsor Avenue . 
Elmira, N. Y. 





FOX & GINN, Inc. 


12 Howard Lane 
Bangor, Me. 


GRANT’S AUTO PARTS 
COMPANY 


848 W. Winnebago Street 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


ILENE MFG. CO., Inc. 


1375 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


BEN KREISELMAN 


5 Avenue A 
New York City 








FOWLER TAXI SERVICE 


211 South Ray Street 
New Castle, Pa. 


GULF ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, Inc. 


161 State Street 
Mobile, Ala. 








GEFFMAN FABRICS 


1016 Santee Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





HAGGARD BISCUIT CO. 


San Antonio, Texas 


THE IMPERIAL 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


LAMPHIER 
MOTOR, Inc. 


375 Connecticut Blvd. 
E. Hartford, Conn. 


——— 











THE INSULATION’ CO. 


674 Oakwood Avenue 
Hartford, Conn. 


LAND O'LAKES 
CREMERIES, Inc. 


11 Elk Market Terminal 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


—_—4 








THEODORE LAWRENCE 
PAINTING CO., Inc. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


MA 


37 
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HARRY LEE 
PLUMBING AND 
HEATING 


Burlingame, Calif. 


MENDELSON 
EGG COMPANY 


4100 Joy Road 
Detroit, Mich. 


MUNTZING 
MOTORS, Inc. 


116-118 West Pike Street 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


ARWE WISH YOU A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


PEPSI-COLA 
BOTTLING CO. 


Salisbury, Md. 





LONG ISLAND 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
COMPANY, Inc. 


400 Tiffany Street 


THE MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF AURORA 


34 South Broadway 


NEW ATLANTIC 
RESTAURANT 


66 Main Street 


PLYMOUTH 
PRINTING CO., Inc. 














AN 


Bronx, N. Y. Aurora, Ill. Bangor, Me. Fall River, Mass. 
METROPOLITAN 
MARION HEUER 
0 WINE & LIQUOR nt ning POMEROY’S 
INTERIORS COMPANY, Inc. RESTAURANT 
984 Linden . n Stree , 
ard Wad, |) oe tevin, 

NORTH TOWN POMEROY 


MARTIN PACKING 
COMPANY 


49-51 Plane Street 
Newark, N. J. 





MASSEY BUILDERS 
SUPPLY CORP. 


3700 West Bread Street 
Richmond, Va. 


MILGRIM, Inc. 


738 Lincoin Road 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


CHEVROLET SALES 


6131 N. Western Avenue 
Chiaago, Ill. 


ORGANIZATION, Inc. 


327 Montgomery Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








MORGAN 
CLEANERS 


Dedatur, Ga. 


FRANK M. PAGE, 
Inc. 


Springfield, Mass. 


POWER EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


Rochester, N. Y. 











MAY SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


Mobile, Alabama 


WALTER D. MOSES 
& CO., Inc. 


103 East Broad Street 
‘Richmond, Va. 


PARKERSON- 
DUPRUIES 
AGENCIES, Inc. 


113 West Vermillion 
Lafayette, La. 


PROGRESSIVE 
DAIRY 


1214 Lathrop Avenue 
Racine, Wisc. 











MEADOWBROOK 
LUMBER AND 
EQUIPMENT CORP. 


2274 Bellmore Avenue 
Bellmore, N. Y. 





MOUNTAIN TRUST 


BANK 


Roanoke, Va. 





TONY 
PIZZUTELLI 


503 South Avenue 
Rochester, N. Y. 





REED FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 


1023 Lincoln Road 
Miami Beach, Fla. 














JEwisH FRONTIER 











Report on Paid Up Israel Bonds Purchased by 


the Labor Zionist Movement in the United States 


AS OF SEPTEMBER 15, 1951 











































































































City Amount 
Albany, N. Y $12,000.00 
Atlanta, Ga. 20,100.00 
Atlantic City, N. J 27,000.00 
Baltimore, Md. 70,250.00 
Bayonne, N. J 2,300.00 
Binghamton, N. Y 2,500.00 
Boston, Mass. 320,000.00 
Bridgeport, Conn. 6,400.00 
Buffalo, N. Y 35,000.00 
Canton, Ohio 10,000.00 
Chattamooga, Term. .ccccsccsnmeeumnnen 31,000.00 
Chicago, Ill. 350,000.00 
Cincinnati, Ohio 34,300.00 
Cleveland, Ohio . 93,300.00 
Dallas, Texas 9,850.00 
Denver, Colo. 800.00 
Detroit, Mich. 282,500.00 
Elizabeth, N. J] 1,350.00 
Elsinore, Calif. 3,050.00 
Fall River, Mass 1,600.00 
Flint, Mich. 5,000.00 
Gary, Ind. 20,000.00 
Grand Rapids, Mich 9,500.00 
Hartford, Conn. 17,450.00 
Hoboken, N. J 2,150.00 
Houston, Texas 25,750.00 
Jersey City, N. J 52,100.00 
Kansas City, Mo 2,300.00 
Lakewood & Toms Rive..cccccscccccnsenee . 15,000.00 
Los Angeles, Calif 260,000.00 
Louisville, Ky. 36,850.00 
Lynn, Mass. 3,000.00 
Memphis, Tenn. . 5,000.00 

_ Miami, Fla. 49,000.00 
Milwaukee, Wis. 82,650.00 
Minneapolis, Minn. 18,900.00 
Newark, N. J 185,700.00 














































































































City Amount 
New Bedford, Mass 26,000.00 
New Brunswick, N. J 3,100.00 
New Haven, Conn 18,250.00 
New York City 1,418,000.00 
Norfolk, Va. 1,500.00 
Omaha, Nebr. 7,000.00 
Passaic, N. J 12,000.00 
Paterson, N. J] 6,800.00 
Perth Amboy, N. J 3,000.00 
Petaluma, Calif. 8,000.00 
Philadelphia, Pa. 300,000.00 
Phoenix, Ariz. 8,000.00 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 135,000.00 
Providence, R. | 65,000.00 
Richmond, Va. 19,000.00 
Rochester, N. Y 48,500.00 
San Antonio, Texas 8,000.00 
San Diego, Calif 12,000.00 
San Francisco, Calif 32,050.00 
South Bend, Ind 14,000.00 
Springfield, Mass. 45,700.00 
St. Louis, Mo 125,650.00 
St. Paul, Minn. 9,950.00 
Syracuse, N. Y 12,000.00 
Toledo, Ohio 16,000.00 
Tucson, Ariz. 7,000.00 
Tulsa, Okla. 22,000.00 
Union City, N. J 25,000.00 
Vineland, N. J 4,000.00 
Waterbury, Conn. 9,450.00 
Washington, D. C 36,000.00 
Wilkes Barre, Pa 10,800.00 
Wilmington, Del. 4,600.00 
Worcester, Mass. 12,200.00 
Youngstown, Ohio 12,000.00 

GRAND TOTAL........... $4,601,200.00 


BONDS SOLD FOR $6,300,000 
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— | In Any Language... 
; 
, ||| HISTADRUT IS DOING THE JOB! 
S _ ert 4 oc : 
0 
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00 YES—the faces you see above are those of recent immigrants in Israel— 
00 only a few of the 800,000 Israelis who are given health care by Kupat 
00 Holim of Histadrut. 
00 4 9 
o || HISTADRUT has much to do in ’52! 
00 Vocational Schools °¢ Employment Bureaus ° Cultural Integration of Immigrants ©° 
Housing for Veteran Workers ¢ Training of Pioneers ¢ Launching of New Agricultural 
00 and Industrial Co-ops ¢ Arab Relations ¢ And much more! 
00 e e 
vt The 1951-52 Israel Histadrut Campaign Has Begun! 
00 Do your part through your local organization of Histadrut Committee 
00 HISTADRUT NEEDS LARGER CONTRIBUTIONS FROM MORE CONTRIBUTORS 
00 sia on 
" NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR LABOR ISRAEL 
Twenty-Eighth Annual Convention 
November 23-25, 195] New York City 
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It's Movietime USA. 
ano WARNER BROS. are 


PAINTING THE \. 
ZOUDS Wit 


UN SHINE 


Color by TECH NI SO LOR} | 


SZ & ss R&S Es 








It’s all about 
a gal who 
had plenty 
of what it 

takes to take 
wide-open 
Las Vegas 
for plenty! 
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oe |e — 
bed 


‘Alay, Mig, Neon 


Lisi? WARNER BROS. MUSICAL THAT OUT-SHINES 








DIRECTEO BY 


CUCILLE NORMAN: S.Z.SAKALL- DAVID BUTLER. WILLTAM JACOBS Soest arta ele 
Screen Play ty Harry Clork, Roland Kibbee ans Peter Milne ; | 








